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ABSTRACT 

The report presents eight studies on the 
effectiveness of the Parents Training Parents Project sponsored by 
the PACER Center, Inc« (Parent Advocacy Coalition for Educational 
Rights). The project is designed to provide information, training, 
and assistance to parents of handicapped children in regard to their 
rights and :responsibilities under special education laws. The 
following studies are included: (1) a ^tudy of parents attending a 
PACER workshop and o£ control parents not attending a PACER workshop; 
(2) a retrospective study of parents who attended Levels II and III 
workshops (basic informational workshops); (3) a retrospective study 
of participants in Level IV (training of trainers); (4) a 
retrospective study of Level V (individual training assistance)^ 
participants ; (5) a survey of special education directors within 
Minnesota; (6) a survey of special education teachers within the 
state; (7) a survey of parent organisations throughout the United 
States that have received assistance JErom PACER; and (B) an 
examination of service-evaluation data collected in previous years. 
Extensive appendixes include sample forms, surveys, and participant 
questionnaires. (CL) 
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EXECU TIVE SUMMARY 



The PACER Center, Inc. (Parent Advocacy Coalition for Educational Rights) was 
begun in 1976 as the parent training program of a coalition of 18 disability 
organizations concerned about the education of children with handicaps • It is 
located in Minneapolis, Minnesota and serves the entire state of Minnesota and, 
through its assistance to the growing number of parent training projects across 
the country, has served projects in a number of states. 

Originally, members of the 18 organizations now comprising the PACER coalition 
(Appendix A) jointly recognized that if parents of handiciipped children were to 
fulfill roles provided in the 1975 enactment of Public Law 94-142 (Education of 
All Handicapped Children Act) , they would need systematic information about the 
major provisions of federal and state special education laws and regulations. 
These early organizers believed that parents needed training to effectively serve 
as partners with educators in their children's .special education programming. 
The various disability organizations agreed on the benefits of working together 
as a coalition and of sharing the responsibility of parent education and training 
for parents of all handicapped children. Based on these convictions, PACER 
Center was established. 

Soon after it was organized in 1976, PACER received a small grant from the 
Minnesota Department of Education, Division of Special Education, for a pilot 
project involving 21 parent training workshops to be presented throughout the 
state. At the completion of this project, the 18 organizations comprising the 
PACER coalition agreed that Minnesota had a need for an ongoing parent training 
center. 

The former Bureau of Education for the Handicapped (now Special Education 
Programs (SEP) of the Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services 
(OSERS) funded PACER Center in 1978, and again in 1981 and 1984, with two and 
three year parent training grants provided under the Division of Personnel 
Preparation. During these years, PACER broadened its funding base to include 
grants from various divisions of the U.S. Department of Education, from the 
Minnesota Department of Education, and from many private foundations and 
corporations within Minnesota. 

PACER was established in 1976 with the philosophy of parents training parents, 
and a large percentage of the Center's staff continues to be composed of parents 
of handicapped children. To augment its regular staff, PACER makes extensive use 
of volunteers, many of whom are former parent participants in PACER training 
workshops. The composition of .PACER's Board of Directors reflects the diversity 
within the organizations comprising the coalition, and includes among the 
representatives of the disability organizations parents of handicapped children, 
adults with disabilities, minority parents, and special educators. 

Since its inception, PACER has reached thousands of parents, educators and other 
interested persons throughout the state. Requests for information and assistance 
regarding parent training have been received from many agencies, organizations 
and individuals outside Minnesota. PACER has assisted other parent training 
organizations in their formative stages and PACER' s written materials have been 
utlized by many parent training organizations around the nation. 

PROGRAMS 

Since developing the Parents Helping Parents Project, which is described in more 
detail in the next few pages, PACER has initiated a number of other projects. 
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PACER programs are: 



Bilingual and Bicultural Services PACER has bilingual and bicultural services 
available to parents of handicapped children. PACER 's basic booklet about laws 
and rights, PARENTS CAN BE THE KEY, and a collection of question and answer 
columns, PARENTS ASK PACER, are available in Spanish-English editions. Also 
PACER can refer Spanish-speaking parents to another parent of Hispanic background 
who has taken PACER training. Under preparation currently is an edition of 
PARENTS CAN BE THE KEY in the Hmong language. Also, PACER hopes to continue 
working with the Minneapolis school district in a program designed to reach and 
train Southeast Asian parents of handicapped students as well as ethnic community 
leaders. A new outreach program among Minneapolis' Native American community is 
scheduled to be underway by this spring. 

Transition PACER is developing and piloting transition workshops. They are 
designed to meet information needs of students who are or will be leaving high 
school and entering the adult community. The transition-needs workshops are open 
to parents of older students, their young adult sons and daughters, and others 
with an interest in the varying needs of handicapped students in this age 
bracket. 

TAPP Regional Center (Technical Assistance for Parent Projects.) PACER now 
serves as a regional center to offer technical assistance to parent training 
organizations in 13 Midwestern states, helping them strengthen and improve their 
services. Also, since its beginning, PACER has worked with groups throughout the 
United States who wish to begin a similiar organization and has available a 
booklet, PARENTS TRAINING PARENTS^ that can be used in replicating PACER' s 
progreuns. 

Surrogate Parent Program. Through a contract with the Minnesota Department of 
Education, PACER has written materials that explain the state's new program to 
ensure that handicapped children without their own parents are represented by 
community volunteers or foster parents who act as surrogate parents. A training 
manual for surrogate parents is availabe for school districts to use in seeing 
that such individuals have the background and knowledge to make appropriate 
educational decisions for the children to whom they've been assigned. During 
1985, PACER will conduct several training sessions throughout Minnesota for 
surrogate parents. Also PACER has conducted several workshops for school 
administrators and special eduation professionals who will be responsible for 
carrying out the surrogate parent program in their districts. 

COUNT ME IN^ PACER'S Handicap Awareness Project COUNT ME IN has reached 
thousands of school children in the past five years with information about 
handicapping conditions and the message that children with disabilities are, in 
most ways, pretty much like everyone else. Designed to promote understanding and 
decrease the uneasiness felt by many children meeting handicapped classmates for 
the first time, evaluations of the COUNT ME IN shows by their audiences have 
consistently shown improved attitudes following the programs. The COUNT ME IK 
shows use life-size puppets, who rei?tesent children with a variety of 
handicapping conditions. In recent ye^ts, the program has been expanded for use 
among secondary-level students. In addi'iion to training and working with 
metropolitan area volunteers to give shows in the Twin Cities area, the COUNT ME 
IN staff sells sets of PACER puppets and trains groups in other areas of 
Minnesota and outside the state so they can establish their own programs of 
handicap awareness. 



COUNT ME IN Child Abuse Project, This year, PACER' s COUNT ME IN staff has begu 
the development of a new project on child abuse. This pilot program will use the 
COUNT ME IN puppets with trained volunteers to present scripts on child abuse to 
general audiences of school children. During 1985, additional scripts will be 
written and the program will concentrate on the abuse of handicapped children. 

Parents Helping Parents 

While in many ways it is difficult to isolate one component of the total PACER 
program from the others, this evaluation focuses on the Parents Helping Parents 
project, the original PACER project and the continuing major activity of the 
organization. 

During 1982-1983, PACER' s Parents Helping Parents project served a total of 3,446 
parents of handicapped children. Estimating and eliminating duplicative contacts 
with parents, PACERS s services within this project during 1982-83 reached over 
3,000 households with one or more handicapped children. 

The stated purpose cf the Parents Helping Parents program of the PACER Center is 
to provide information, training and assistance to parents of handicapped 
children about their rights and responsibilities under especial education laws. 
PACER encourages parents to work with the schools to assure an appropriate 
education for their handicapped child. Attempts to fulfill this purpose are 
reflected in five distinct types of activity. PACER staff refer to these as 
"Levels" of activity, a designation that will be used in the remainder of this 
report. These activities are briefly described below. 

Level I activities are those that seek to reach the general public with 
information about the educational rights of handicapped children and to inform 
parents of handicapped children about the availability of PACER' s services. 
These efforts have included PACER-initiated newspaper, radio and television 
stories about the Center, about parents' rights, and about the training 
workshops; articles in newsletters and journals of advocacy and professional 
groups and other agencies; distribution of flyers about PACER workshops and of 
booklets on parents' rights and special education procedures and presentations to 
groups who request information about PACER Center about the educational rights of 
handicapped children and youth and/or about school related viewpoints of parents 
of handicapped children. Public service announcements for television have also 
been developed in ^an attempt to reach parents. 

Level II and Level III activities are basic informational workshops on parents' 
rights and responsibilities and on special education laws and procedures; they're 
given either for audiences of parents of children with all handicaps (Level II) 
or for specific groups, for example, parents of Head Start youngsters or single 
low income mothers of handicapped children (Level III). These workshops are 
generally three hours in length, and always include a history of the development 
of special education legislation, and a review of assessment, lEP and due process 
procedures. Since 1978, PACER has given a total of 230 Level II and Level III 
workshops in urban, rural and suburban areas of Minnesota. The workshops have 
been attended by 6,429 persons. Although primarily geared to parents of 
handicapped children, the workshops are open to professionals and other 
interested persons, and, therefore, persons other than parents of handicapped 
children, have constituted approximately 32% of workshop participants. PACER 
also gives workshops on communication skills for parents of handicapped children. 
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Level IV activities are comprised of training of trainers workshops. These are 
designed for parents and professionals who possess basic knowledge of laws and 
regulations and special education processes but would like further information to 
be able to advocate more effectively for their own children or to assist and 
train other parents. Workshops provide updates on topical issues in special 
education and training for parents to enable them to assist PACER staff in 
presentations at PACER' s Levels II and III workshops. Since 1978, 24 of these 
workshops have been attended by 640 people. 

Level V services are those which provide individual training and assistance, as 
well as information and referral services to persons who have called or written 
PACER. This type of help is believed essential for the many parents whose need 
for assistance is immediate and specific or who cannot attend workshops because 
of schedule conflicts or the unavailability of workshops in their area. Since 
1978, PACER has received 19,988 phone and mail inquiries; of which 26% were 
requests for individual assistance. 

Purpose of the Evaluation 

Evaluation data collected by PACER prior to this research evaluation project had 
been formative in nature, focusing on feedback from program participants that 
could be used in developing and modifying the PACER programs. . A number of 
considerations, however, suggested to PACER staff and board of directors that 
there was a strong need to conduct a summative type study of measurable effects 
of PACER programs. These considerations included the fact that PACER was a 
mature project (having offered full programming for five years~1978 to 1983), 
that it was continuing to expand, that it was the primary source of parent 
training in Minnesota, and that it was involved in the develo^Hnent of new and 
replicated parent training projects nationwide. In 1982, therefore, PACER staff 
sought the assistance of evaluation consultants from the University of Minnesota 
to design a research evaluation study that could be funded by a Research Grant 
from Special Education Programs^ the U.S. Department of Education. 

pacer's programs and clients. In 1983, PACER was awarded $54,000 to fund this 
evaluation research. The purpose of this research was to objectively and 
empirically describe PACER' s programs and clients. The research examined 
demographic characteristics, level of knowledge of the special education laws, 
attitudes concerning special education, and school involvement of persons 
participating in PACER parent training workshops and compared them with those of 
workshop non-participants. The study also gathered follow-up feedback and needs 
assessment information from persons using various PACER services. Finally, the 
evaluation examined the perceptions of PACER by professional educators, and the 
rated usefulness of PACER programs and materials to parent training programs 
around the country. 

Evaluation Design 

The evaluation had several components, the largest of which involved a research 
design. Parents attending any of six Level II workshops on the special education 
laws during the 1983-1984 school year completed identical questionnaires 
immediately before, immediately after, and five to eight months subsequent to 
their participation in the PACER workshop. The questionnaire gathered 
demographic information on parents and their handicapped children, and contained 
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items measuring parents' knowledge of the law^ their attitudes toward special 
education/ and their level of involvement in the lEP and assessment processes. 
Repeated completions of the questionnaire over time were intended to provide 
information on change in knowledge, attitudes and behavior associated with 
attendance at the PACER workshop. 

Paired with these workshop attendees (referred to as the Experimental group or 
workshop participants) according to characteristics of their handicapped children 
were (referred to in the report as the Contrast group or nonpar ticipants) parents 
from the school district in which the workshop was given who had never attended a 
PACER workshop. These Contrast parents completed two questionnaires containing 
items identical to those given workshop attendees. The first of these 
questionnaires was completed roughly coincidental in time with the local PACER 
workshop, and the second, five to eight months subsequent to the date of the 
local workshop. Data from questionnaires completed by workshop attendees and 
non-attendees were compared for differences in demographic characteristics of the 
parents and their handicapped children, and for differences in knowledge of, 
attitudes toward, and involvement in the special education process. 

Another segment of the evaluation involved surveying 1982-1983 attendees at 
PACER'S Level II, III and IV workshops and 1982-1983 recipients of PACER' s Level 
V phone individual assistance. All surveys requested feedback on the usefulness 
and comprehensiveness of information that had been provided by PACER and 
solicited suggetions for future PACER programs and services. Surveys sent to 
former attendees at Levels II and III workshops on the special education laws 
contained additional questions measuring respondents' knowledge of, attitudes 
toward, and involvement in the special education process. 

A third segment of the evaluation was addressed to educational professionals 
within Minnesota. Special education teachers, some of whom had attended a PACER 
workshop for parents on the special education laws, were surveyed for their 
opinions on components of effective parental involvement in the special education 
process and for their viewpoints on which of these components parents were in 
need of information or training. Teachers who had attended a PACER workshop were 
asked for feedback on the degree to which the workshop had promoted constructive 
parent/teacher interactions. Special education directors were surveyed on their 
level of familiarity with PACER, on their opinions on current issues in special 
education, and on their impresssions of the degree to which PACER' s services 
promoted informed and cooperative interactions by parents with school personnel. 

The final two segments of the evaluation were smaller in scope. One segment 
involved a survey of parent training organizations throughout the country that 
had had substantive contact with PACER at any time during the past five years. 
Respondents were asked for feedback on the usefulness to their organizational 
development and programming of information and material that had been provided by 
PACER. The final segment in the evaliiation consisted of a review of five years 
of evaluation data PACER had gathered from persons attending its Levels II, III 
and IV workshops and using its Level V phone information service. The data were 
examined for their representativeness of disabled students within Minnesota and 
for trends across years. 

Major Findings of the Evaluation Research 

The following pages summarize major findings of the PACER evaluation project. 
The findings are presented under headings for each of the three major groups 
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utilizing PACER services and materials: parents, professionals, and other pc it 
organizations. Under each heading a specific finding is noted with a brief n e 
of explanation and amplification. Specific data pertinent to these findings are 
found in the body of the full report. 

PARENTS 

Workshop Participants 

Parents who attend PACER workshops are demographically similiar to the parents 
yyho do not attend. Like parents of handicappd children who did not attend, the 
majority of PACER workshop participants were in their mid-to-late 30 's. They had 
an average total of 3.1 children, and 1.25 handicapped children, the oldest of 
whom averaged 10 years of age. 

Parents attending PACER workshops tend to be educationally different and vary in 
family status from parents not attending the workshops. Mothers who participated 
in P7VCER workshops tended to be better educated than non-participating mothers 
(e.g. 37% versus 26% had attended, though not necessarily completr^d, college). 
In out-state areas, a workshop participant was less likely to be a single parent 
(8% versus 23%) and more likely to be a full-time homemaker (62% versus 38%) . 

Before exposure to the PACER workshop^ participants are more knowledgeable about 
special education laws and regulations than non-participants. Whether because of 
their generally higher educational level, their greater amount of interaction 
with other parents of handicapped children, their higher frequency of involvement 
in organizations for parents of handicapped children, or, in out-state areas, 
their greater frequency of attendance at workshops on special education topics, 
PACER workshop participants generally had more prior knowledge of this subject 
matter of the workshops than people who did not attend. 

Parents who attend PACER workshops are similiar to non-par ticipan ts in their 
level of confidence about their command of the provision of the special education 
law and their ability to asse r tively and constructively participate in planning 
their child's special educatic?n program. Although PACER workshop attendees were 
significantly more knowledgeable about the special education law than 
non-attendees, their confidence (that their knowledge of the law was adequate) 
was similiar to that of non-attendees. Attendees and non-attendees were very 
similar in frequency of attendance at lEP meetings and in their confidence in 
their ability to effectively participate in those sessions. 

PACER workshop participants express a greater sense of isolation in dealing with 
their child's handicaps than do non-participants . An average of 48% of parents 
who attended PACER Level II workshops indicated that meeting other parents of 
handicapped children and/or getting support from others were among their reasons 
for attending. The specific desire to meet other parents was much more prevalent 
among out-state parents (57%) than among parents in the metropolitan area (24%) . 

PACER workshop participants tend to be less satisfied with their child's special 
education program than non-par ticipants o Twenty three percent of 
non-participating parents reported themselves somewhat or extremely dissatisifed 
with their child's special education program, while 37% of workshop participants 
were similarly dissatisfied. Thirty five percent of attending parents said they 
were dissatisfied with the content of their child's lEP as compared with 16% of 
non-attendees. Forty one percent of workshop participants, versus 27% of 
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non-participants, reported having requested special education service not bei , 
offered by the school , an action statistically correlated with overall 
dissatisfaction with a child's program. 

Parent s who attend PACER workshops have mor e interaction with other parents of 
handicapped children than parents who do not attend PACER workshops. Nearly half 
(43%) of the people attending PACER workshops reported prior sharing of 
information on the special education laws with other parents of handicapped 
children compared with 167% of workshop non-attendees. Prior to the workshop, 
35% of the attendees were involved in groups for parents of handicapped children 
compared with 7% of non-attendees. 

Over the course of the PACER workshop, participants' substantially increase their 
knowledge of the special education lawr their confidence in the adequacy of this 
knowledge, and their confidence in their ability to assertively and 
constructively participate in planning their child's special education program. 
Participation in the three-hour PACER workshop resulted in an increase in the 
average score from 3.7 correct to 8.4 on a difficult 15-item test of detailed 
facts about the special education law. Ratings on attitude scales assessing the 
attendees^ perception of the adequacy of their knowledge and ability to 
effectively participate in their child's special education moved in a decidedly 
positive direction: from an average of 2.99 to 1.95 on a 5 point scale with 
respect to knowledge about laws, and from an average of 1.94 to 1.57 with respect 
to ability to participate in their child's school program. 

Over the course of the PACER workshop, attendees' sense of isolation in dealing 
with their child's handicaps decreases. Parents who went to PACER workshops 
tended to feel soiaewhat alone in dealing with their child's handicaps, and while 
workshop attendance did not erase that feeling, it did substantially reduce it (a 
sense of not feeling isolated increasing from 2.9 to 3.45 on a 5 point scale). 
The effect was in the same direction and of the same magnitude for both 
metropolitan and out-state parents. It is significant that while only 48% of the 
attendees listed the chance to meet other parents of handicapped children as a 
purpose for having attended the workshop, 84% of the participants indicated that 
meeting other parents was an aspect of the workshop enjoyed second only to 
receipt of special education information on laws. 

Parents who attend PACER workshops state that their primary purpose is to gain 
information about the educational rights of handicapped children. Parents 
responded to a list of purposes for attending a PACER workshop and 94% indicated 
that they were attending to learn about their rights. While a decade after the 
passage of P.L. 94-142, this topic may seem passe to some, it clearly is not to 
the attendees of PACER workshops. 

Parents attending PACER workshops tend to describe their family as being from all 
economic levels. From 138 parents who had attended a PACER workshop during 
1982-83, 48% of the respondents placed their families at the middle income level 
with 33% below this point (12% low; 21% low middle) and 17% above (14% upper 
middle; 3 % high). 

Long-term outcomes associated with workshop participation 

In the 5-8 months subsequent to participation, PACER attendees maintain most of 
the information gain evident at completion of the workshop. On a 15 item test 
covering provisions of special education laws/regulations, workshop participants 
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scored 3.7 before the workshop, 8,4 after the workshop and 6 .3 five to eight 
months later. Non-part icpants, on the other hand, answered 2,4 items correct / 
at the time of the workshop and 2.7 items correctly five to eight months latei • 
While it is not evident whether maintenance of knowledge subsequent to the 
workshop was a function of reference to written materials provided at the 
workshops (58% reported they had referred to them), receipt of the PACER 
newsletter which is sent automatically to workshop participants, or phone contact 
with PACER to gain information (25% reported such subsequent contact) , it is 
clear that the PACER workshop significantly increased participants' knowledge of 
the law and that this knowledge was maintained over time. 

Fiv>3 to eight months subsequent to the PACER workshop, participants retain most 
of their increased confidence about their command of the provisions of the 
special education law and about their ability to assertively participate in their 
child's special education program. Unlike non-attendees whose confidence about 
their knowledge of the law and their ability to participate in their child's 
special education program did not change during the 5-8 month follow-up period, 
workshop participants indicated continued higher levels of confidence in their 
abilities on the 5-8 month follow-up assessment . Although the rated levels of 
confidence decreased somewhat from their highest point immediately after the 
workshop, they were maintained at levels considerably closer to the post-workshop 
levels than to the pre-workshop levels. 

Five to eight months subsequent to the workshop, PACER workshop participants 
retain a^ decreased sense of isolation in dealing with their handicapped child. 
Although there was an increase in the sense of isolation in the five to eight 
month period after workshop attendance, reported levels of isolation remained 
significantly lower than levels reported prior to the workshop. 

During the five to eight months following the workshop > PACER workshop attendees 
increase their interaction with other parents of handicapped children. As noted 
earlier, a high percentage of parents who came to a PACER workshop are already 
involved in activities related to special education. Following workshops the 
percentage further increases. In the half year subsequent to the workshop, the 
percentage of participants that indicate they had provided information on special 
education law, and regulations to other parents increased from 43% to 61%. The 
proportion participating in formal or informal groups of parents of handicapped 
children increased 35% to 49%. (An almost identical percentage of the sample of 
the previous year's participants indicated such involvements, 58% providing 
information to other parents, 48% participating in a parents' group.) 

A Summary Statement regarding the long-term effect of PACER workshops 

While it is important to gather information on PACER workshops' success in 
transmitting information about special education laws and regulations and on the 
long-term retention of this information (also demonstrated in this research 
evaluation) , it is the assumption that this knowledge leads to changes in the way 
parents perceive and act upon their rights and responsibilties on which 
justification for programs such as PACER's must ultimately be made. Therefore, a 
major emphasis in this research evaluation was placed on the long-term 
modification of attitudes and behavior among attendees and Contrast groups. The 
findings of this follow-up study (from Fall 1983 to May 1984) showed a consistent 
increase in positive attitudes and behavior in academic year 1983-1984 among 
those parents who attended a PACER workshop early in the year. No such change 
was found among the Contrast group. 
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Parents attending PACER workshops increased substantially in their satisf actio.i 
with their child's program, in their participation in their child's lEP planning 
meetings, in maintaining school related records on their children, and in their 
level of involvement with other parents of handicapped children. Not only did 
PACER participants appear to benefit individually in many areas of attitude and 
behavior, a remarkable 61% indicated that they had provided information to other 
parents of handicapped children on special education rights and responsibilities. 
Obviously the effects of this program stretch, in a nonqualif iable way, 
substantially beyond those who are directly taught by it. 

Sources of Information about PACER Services 

Referrals for most PACER contacts come through service, advocacy and parent 
organizations. Over the years, most persons using PACER services have been 
referred to PACER by disability and advocacy organizations, service 
organizations, school personnel and increasingly by PACER publicity. Clients 
generated by external publicly-oriented channels such as television, radio, 
newspapers, and brochures have decreased over the past two years. 

Less than one-half of the workshop non^attendees in districts where workshops 
were held reported that they were aware of the workshop. Only 44% of workshop 
non-participants indicated they had been aware that a PACER workshop was being 
held in their district (56% were not aware of the PACER workshop). Of these 
parents, 72% indicated that the information had come from the school, most likely 
in the form of a flyer. Approximately one-quarter of parents who attended Levels 
II and III workshops in 1982-1983 indicated that flyers sent home from school had 
provided them their information about the workshops. As a method of attracting 
the non-active parents, flyers appear to have been an effective tool. 

Individual Training and Information Service 

The children of parents making direct inquiries for information approximate the 
normal age distribution of special education students. Unlike parents attending 
workshops, whose children tended to be young, the majority of the parents of 
handicapped children who called PACER for specific information (52%) had children 
11 years of age or older. It would appear that PACER vrorkshoi^s tend to be used 
to obtain background information about special education relatively soon after a 
child is identified as handicapped and/or begins special education, and that 
PACER'S Level V individual training and information service tends to be used by. 
parents when specific questions arise throughout a child's educational career. 

Users of the PACER information service are frequently persons already in contact 
with parent organizations or other parents of handicapped children. One third of 
the parents who called PACER for specific information had previously participated 
in PACER workshops, and one-third had participated in a special education related 
seminar conference or workshop given by another parent organization. One-third 
of the persons phoning PACER for information were members of a formal or informal 
group for parents of handicapped children, a percentage very similiar to the 35% 
of workshop participants belonging to such parent groups. Seventy one percent of 
persons using PACER' s Level V service said they had previously provided special 
education information to other parents of handicapped children. 

Persons using PACER 's individual information and training service rate its 
usefulness very high. Users of PACER' s Level V service rated it very high with 
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regard to the staff's ability to understand the problem/issue raised and the 
relevance and practicality of the information provided* Out-state parents ra d 
pacer's Level V service more highly than metropolitan parents. The usefulness of 
PACER referrals to other resources/ agencies was that aspect of Level V service 
rated least favorably. 

Persons using PACER 's Level V service indicate that the contact with PACER is 
important to their participation in their child's education. Parents contacting 
PACER by phone overwhelmingly (more than three-quarters of respondents) reported 
that PACER contact was moderately important or very important to a number of 
attitudes that PACER attempts to promote in parents: 1) the importance of being 
actively involved in a child's school prograun, 2) a determination and 
comfortableness in discussing a child's handicapping condition and school program 
with school personnel and others, and 3) an awareness of the rights of parents of 
handicapped children and associated procedures for resolving disagreements and 
4) awareness of importance of maintaining records on the child's school 
performance. 

PROFESSIONALS 

Special education teachers strongly support the goals of PACER. Over two-thirds 
of a state sample of special education teachers indicated support for the 
benefits of training parents in the contents of special education law, the nature 
and contents of the lEP, and the nature of the process and instruments involved 
in assessment. 

Special education teachers attending PACER workshops rate the workshops f j^vorably 
in promoting the importance of communication between parents and teacher S r 
Special education teachers who had attended PACER workshops rated them 
positively, and found them particularly effective in promoting the sense that 
parents and teachers are partners in advocating for the educational needs of 
handicapped children and the importance of parents communicating their 
satisfactions and dissatisfactions to school staff. Although still quite 
supportive of PACER' s workshop content in these areas, teachers found the 
workshops less effective in promoting awareness that teachers do not determine 
the amounts or types of services available in a school, or that services are 
provided in response to assessed needs rather than simple desire. 

PACER is extremely well-integrated into the administrative levels of special 
education in the state* All special education directors were familiar with 
PACER, virtually all had read PACER materials (96%) or had attended PACER 
presentations (92%) and over two-thirds (69%) had contacted PACER for 
information. Over half (58%) of responding special education directors had 
attended a PACER workshop. Nearly two-thirds (65%) knew of PACER involvement in 
discussions with specific parents and school staff within their district and 28% 
subscribed to PACER' s other publication, its newsletter for advocates. 

Special education directors generally rate PACER 's performance positively, 
although metropolitan directors are much more positive than out-state directors. 
Metropolitan directors tended to rate PACER much more positively than out-state 
directors, although the latter were much more likely to have attended a PACER 
workshop (73% to 39%) . While 'both groups saw PACER as successful in meeting its 
goals, there were some significant gaps between the extent to which metropolitan 
area and out-state directors saw PACER as fostering mutual respect between 
parents and prof essionals, showing fairness to all concerned when involved in 
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discussions between school staff and parents, and in promoting the view that 
special education teachers are partners with parents in advocating for childr 



State directors consider a^ parent organization representing multiple disabiliLy 
groups (such as PACER) an asset. Ninety-one percent of directors who had 
attended PACER workshops indicated they would be comfortable in requesting 
teachers to urge parents of handicapped children in the district to attend a 
PACER v;orkshop« Many of these directors recommended increased local district 
inolvement in the PACER workshop. Over two-thirds of the special education 
directors saw benefit to special education deriving from creative involvement of 
a PACER-like group in improving the quality of regular education. 

OTHER PARENT ORGANIZATIONS IN THE UNITED "STATES 

Other parent training organizations find PACER a useful source of information in 
developing their own progreuns. PACER has been a readily available resource for 
new and developing patent groups since 1978 and more recently through its 
participation in the National Network of Parent Centers and the federally-^funded 
Technical Assistance for Parent Projects in which PACER serves as the primary 
technical assistance center for 13 states in the Midwest. During the last six 
and one half years, PACER has provided direct technical assistance to numerous 
parent projects in the United States. From a sample of 16 of these from around 
the country, 94% indicated that based on the assistance received to date, they 
would be extremely likely to recontact PACER for further assistance. 

When parent training projects receiving PACER assistance provide a^ service 
component similiar to one of PACER's, they usually incorporate PACER materials. 
One hundred percent of the organizations surveyed that were providing workshops 
on special education laws, communication techniques, assertiveness skills, or 
training of parent trainers incorporated PACER materials into these services. 
Similiarly, 100% of the organizations preparing a newsletter for distribution or 
presenting handicap awareness programs in school or community settings used PACER 
materials in these projects. 

Parents ' suggestions for potential topics for future PACER activities. 

Programs that provide parents, professionals and nonhand icapped children with 
information about the nature, needs and feelfcngs of persons with handicaps are 
seen as the most needed. Parents' ratings showed three services to average 
between very important and moderately important on a five point scale. These 
were: 1) programs that increase the sensitivity of nonhandicapped students to 
the feelings and needs of handicapped students, 2) programs that provide parents 
with information about their child's handicaps(s) , and 3) programs that teach 
school staff more about the nature of a child's handicap(s). Also judged as 
important were increasing professional openness to parental involvement, 
providing information to parents on methods of fostering the integration of their 
handicapped child into the least restrictive educational settings, and increasing 
parents' awareness of the results of research on factors contributing to 
educational effectiveness. 
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INTRODUCTION 



PACER (Parent Advocacy Coalition for Educational Rights) Center, the subject of 
the following research evaluation report, is a coalition of 18 organizations 
concerned with the education of handicapped students. The PACER Center office, 
located in Minneapolis, Minnesota, provides a variety of training programs for 
parents of handicapped children throughout the state. 

In 1976, members of the 18 organizations now comprising the PACER coalition 
(Appendix A) jointly recognized that if parents of handicapped children were to 
fulfill roles provided in the 1975 enactment of Public Law 94-142 (Education of 
All Handicapped Children Act), they would need systematic information about the 
major provisions of federal and state special education laws and regulations. 
These early organizers believed that parents needed training to effectively serve 
as partners with educators in their children's special education programming. 
The various disability organizations agreed on the benefits of working together 
as a coalition and of sharing the responsibility of parent education and training 
for parents of all handicapped children. Based on these convictions, PACER 
Center was established. 

Soon after it was organized in 1976, PACER received a small grant from the 
Minnesota Department of Education, Division of Special Education, for a pilot 
project involving 21 parent training workshops to be presented throughout the 
state. At the completion of this project, the 18 organizations comprising the 
PACER coalition agreed that Minnesota had a need for ein ongoing parent training 
center. 

The former Bureau of Education for the Hamdicapped (now SEP of OSERS) funded 
PACER Center in 1978, and again in 1981, with three year parent training grants 
provided under the Division of Personnel Preparation. During these years, PACER 
broadened its funding base to include grants from various divisions of the U.S. 
Department of Education, from the Minnesota Department of Education, and from 
many private foundations and corporations within Minnesota. 

PACER was established in 1976 with the philosophy of parents training parents, 
and a large percentage of the Center's staff continues to be composed of parents 
of handicapped children. To augment its regular staff, PACER makes extensive use 
of volunteers, many of whom are former parent participants in PACER training 
workshops. The composition of PACER' s Board of Directors reflects the diversity 
within the organizations comprising the coalition, and includes among the 
representatives of the disability organizations parents of handicapped children, 
handicapped adults, special educators and representatives from minority groups. 

Since its inception, PACER has reached thousands of parents, educators and other 
interested persons throughout the state. Requests for information and assistance 
regarding parent training have been received from many agencies, organizations 
and individuals outside Minnesota. PACER has assisted other parent training 
organizations in their formative stages and PACER' s written materials have been 
utlized by memy parent training organizations around the nation. 



Research Evaluation Purpose and Program Description 

As cited in the grant proposal for this research evaluation project, there are 
data demonstrating that parents' involvement in their children's schooling is 
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positively associated with school achievement (Henderson, 1982), and data 
suggesting that the full potential of parent-school relationships outlined in 
Public Law 94-142 has not been generally realized (Flynn, 1980; Pyecha et al, 
1980) • Parent training programs were founded with the intent of improving the 
latter situation by training parents in the knowledge, attitudes, and skills 
conducive to comfortable and effective participation in their children's special 
education programs. At the time of pi'eparation of this research evaluation 
grant, no research had been formally done of the effectiveness of any parent 
training program in realizing parent training goals. The research evaluation 
pTToject described in the following report was designed to address this dearth of 
information. 

Parents Helping Parents project is the specific part of PACER' s overall 
programming that was the subject of the current evaluation. The f:ypes of 
activities included in the Parents Helping Parents project fall into five 
categories, which PACER labels Levels I through V. Level I activities encompass 
PACER'S public relations and outreach efforts, which include: media spots 
describing PACER Center, parents' rights, and the training workshops; articles 
written for newsletters of advocacy groups and agencies serving the handicapped; 
brochures describing PACER' s workshops; booklets on parents' rights and special 
education procedures; and presentations on the Center's programs and the parental 
role in special education at meetings of medical and educational prof essionals^^ 
business leaders, university students, and special education personnel 

pacer's Levels II and III services consist of workshops for parents on the 
special education laws and on communication techniques helpful in lEP planning 
meetings. Level II workshops are intended for all groups of parents of children 
of any age or handicapping condition. Level III workshops are designed for 
specific populations of parents of handicapped children, such as parents of 
hearing impaired or mentally retarded students or parents of preschool aged 
children. 

pacer's Level IV is designed tec parents who will be assisting or training other 
parents. It consists of information workshops on topical issues in special 
education, and training workshops on how to train other parents with more 
detailed information than is presented in Levels II and III workshops. PACER' s 
Level V service involves providing information to parents and professionals in 
response to mail and phone requests. An important segment of this service 
consists of individual training and assistance provided to parents in phone 
consultations or in person at school staffings. 



Evaluation Design 

The evaluation had several components, the largest of which involved a research 
design. Parents attending any of six Level II workshops on the special education 
laws during the 1983-1984 school year completed identical questionnaires 
immediately before, immediately after, and five to eight months subsequent to 
their participation in the PACER workshop. The questionnaire gathered 
demographic information on parents and their handicapped children, and contained 
items measuring parents' knowledge of the law, their attitudes toward special 
education, and their level of involvement in the lEP and assessment processes. 
Repeated completions of the questionnaire over time were intended to provide 
information on change in knowledge, attitudes and behavior associated with 
attendance at the PACER workshop. (The workshop participants are referred to as 
the Experimental parents in the report.) 
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Paired with these workshop attendees according to characteristics of their 
handicapped children were parents from the school district in which the workshop 
was given who had never attended a PACKR workshop. (These nonworkshop 
participants are referred to as Contrast parents in this report.) These parents 
completed two questionnaires containing items identical to those given workshop 
attendees. The first of these questionnaires was completed roughly coincidental 
in time with the local PACER workshop, and the second, five to eight months 
subsequent to the date of the local workshop. Data from questionnaires completed 
by workshop attendees and non-attendees were compared for differences in 
demographic characteristics of the parents and their handicapped children, and 
for differences in knowledge of, attitudes toward, and involvement in the special 
education process. 

Another segment of the evaluation involved surveying 1982-1983 attendees at 
pacer's Level II, III and IV workshops and 1982-1983 recipients of PACER' s Level 
V phone individual assistance service. All surveys requested feedback on the 
usefulness and comprehensiveness of information that had been provided by PACER 
and solicited suggetions for future PACER programs and services. Surveys sent to 
former attendees at Levels II and III workshops on the special education laws 
contained additional questions measuring respondents' knowledge of, attitudes 
toward, and involvement in the special education process. 

A third segment of the evaluation was addressed to educational professionals 
within Minnesota. Special education teachers, some of whom had attended a PACER 
workshop for parents on the special education laws, were surveyed for their 
opinions on coxsponents of effective parental involvement in the special educatiion 
process and for their viewpoints on which of these components parents were in 
need of information or training. Teachers who had attended a PACER workshop were 
asked for feedback on the degree to which the workshop had promoted constructive 
parent/teacher interactions. Special education directors were surveyed on their 
level of familiarity with PACER, on their opinions on current issues in special 
education, and on their impresssions of the degree to which PACER' s services 
promoted informed and cooperative interactions by parents with school personnel. 

The final two segments of the evaluation were smaller in scope. One segment 
involved a survey of parent training organizations throughout the country that 
had had substantive contact with PACER at any time during the past five years. 
Respondents were asked for feedback on the usefulness to their organizational 
development and progreumning of information and material that had been provided by 
PACER. The final segment in the evaluation consisted of a review of five years 
of evaluation data PACER had gathered from persons attending its Levels II, III 
and IV workshops and using its Level V phone information service. The data were 
examined for their representativeness of disabled students within Minnesota and 
for trends across years. 

A research advisory board was formed by PACER to assist with the development of 
surveys, questionnaires and policy. The advisory board consisted of parents, 
PACER board member representatives (both parents and special education 
professionals) special education directors, teachers, and research experts from 
private industry. Important to understanding the data gathered in this 
evaluation is knowledge of certain terminology used throughout the report. 
Minnesota is divided by the State Department of Education into 11 special 
education regions, of which one encompasses the Minneapolis/St. Paul metropolitan 
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special education districts and 10 r the smaller and more numerous special 
education districts throughout the remainder of the state. For the purposes of 
this studyr these districts included within the one special education region are 
designated metropolitan districts r and districts included within the remaining 10 
special education regions are ireferred to as out-state districts, Similarlyr 
parents or professionals living within these regions are referred to as 
metropolitan or out-state respondents. 

The continuum of special education service settings is graded in Minnesota into 
six levels r the definitions for which are provided below: 

Level 1: Child is in a regular education classroom with no 

special education service and child is observed for 
any difficulties she/he may be having 



Level 2: 



Child is in a regular education classroom; the 
special education teacher gives assistance to the 
classroom teacher but does not work directly with 
the child. 



Level 3: 



Child is in a regular education classroom 50% 
or more of the day but a special education 
teacher works directly with him/her some of the 
time. 



Level 4: 



Level 5: 



Level 6: 



Child is in special education classes 50% or more 
of the day but spends some time with nonhandicapped 
children in regular education classes. 

Child spends all her/his time in a special education 
class or special education school. 

Child is in a special education program at a 
residential facility for handicapped children. 
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STUDY 1 



INTRODUCTION 

Public Law 94-142 Intended that handicapped children have access to free public 
education appropriate to individual needs in the least restrictive educational 
setting. To foster that end, parents of handicapped children were guaranteed 
access to decision making processes concerning their children's special education 
programs. For the intent of the law to be realized/ however, parents had to be 
aware of the law's provisions and methods of utilizing them, and to meet these 
needs PACER Center established its training programs. Ten years after the 
passage of P. L. 94-142, it is important to examine the extent to which the law's 
objectives have been realized, and one component of such a determination is an 
examination of the impact of training programs on the nature and extent of 
parental involvement in their children's special education programs. 

Study 1 compared demographic information from handicapped children's parents who 
attended PACER' s Level II workshops on the special education laws with 
demographic information from handicapped children's parents who did not attend 
these PAER workshops. It also examined immediate and long-term changes in 
workshop attendees' attitudes, knowledge of the special education laws, ^nd 
Involvement in the special education process associated with attendance at the 
PACER workshop. 



METHOD 
Instrument 

Surveys used in Study 1 were comprised of varying combinations of questions from 
six areas: 1) attitudes considered relevant to parental involvement in their 
children's special education, 2) factual information on the special education 
laws, 3) measures of the nature and extent of parental involvement in the lEP and 
assessment processes, 4) demographics 5) needs assessment, and 6) workshop 
feedback. The questions were developed and tested in a number of stages. 

The co-directors of PACER, and PACER employees involved in workshop presentations 
and individual parent training and asfsistance, were asked for their views on the 
purposes of PACER workshops, the characteristics of parents attending the 
workshops, and components of effective parental involvement in the special 
education process. In addition, special education directors from districts 
involved in Study 1 (see Procedure) were asked to identify behaviors they 
considered Important to effective parent participation. Based on information 
from these sources, an initial draft of the questionnaire was constructed and 
sent for written feedback to all members of the research advisory board, and to 
several PACER employees. The questionnaire was revised based on written returns 
from sixteen of these people and from information gathered in oral administration 
of the questionnaire to a parent of a child receiving special education. The 
attitude and knowledge questions were then field tested with thirty families, all 
of whom had children receiving special education. Based on field test results, 
the questions were edited for inclusion in the various forms of surveys used in 
Study 1 (Appendix 1). 
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Subjects 



Parents involved in Study 1 were divided into five groups. The Experimental 
group was composed of parents who attended any one of six PACER workshops on 
special education laws in out-state and metropolitan areas that were targeted for 
inclusion in this study during the 1983-1984 school year. These parents 
completed three questionnaires: one immediately prior to the start of the 
workshop, one iimned i a tely subsequent to completion of the workshop, and one at 
the end of the school year (five to eight months after the workshop date) • 

The Contrast group was composed of parents who had not attended any of the six 
PACER workshops included in this study or, by study design, a PACER workshop of 
any sort at any time. Parents in this group had children receiving special 
education in those districts in which the targeted PACER workshops had been 
given. A Contrast parent was matched with an Experimental parent who had 
attended a PACER workshop in his/her school district according to the age, sex, 
disability, and level of special education service of the respective children. 
Contrast parents completed an initial questionnaire within 4-8 week of the date 
of the PACER %forkshop given in their district, and a second questionnaire at the 
end of the school year. 

The Motivation group was chosen as a control for differential motivation being 
the suggested cause of any differences found in questionnaire results between 
Experimental and Contrast parents. Motivation parents had registered for but 
failed to attend a PACER workshop. Parents in the Motivation group completed two 
questionnaires, each at the same time as Contrast parents in their respective 
local areas. 

The Materials group was comprised of parents randomly selected from the Contrast 
and Motivation groups after these two groups had completed the initial 
questionnaire. Five to seven weeks after completion of their first 
questionnaire, materials parents were mailed the packet of information on the 
special education laws that is distributed to PACER workshop participants. The 
Materials group was created to assess possible effects of the availability of 
written workshop materials on final questionnaire results from the Experimental 
group. People in the Materials group completed a second questionnaire at the end 
of the school year. 

The Longitudinal group consisted of extra Contrast parents who were redundant 
matches for Experimental parents. People in this group completed one 
questionnaire at the end of the school year. The Longitudinal group was 
established as a control for possible motivating effects on Contrast parents of 
exposure to the information and concepts contained in the initial questionnaire. 
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Procedure 



Experimental Group 



Parents in the Experimental group attended* PACER workshops in one of six 
locations: 



Out- state 



Thief River Falls 
Faribault 
Fairmont 
Hibbing 



October 15, 1983 
October 18, 1983 
October 27, 1983 



September 29, September 30, 1983 



Metropolitan 



Minneapolis 
Robbinsdale 



November 5, 1983 
December 5, 1983 



Immediately prior to the start of each workshop, the research coordinator briefly 
described the federal research evaluation grant, requested parents* cooperation, 
and explained that if an individual completed all three questionnaires - one 
prior to the start of the workshop, one at the completion of the workshop, and 
one at the end of the school year - he/she would receive a $10 stipend from 
PACER. Parents were not informed that the same items would be contained in each 
of the questionnaires. 

The questionnaire administered before the start of the workshop consisted of 
three sections arremged in the following order: attitudes, knowledge, and 
behavior. The questionnaire at the end of the workshop repeated the previous 
attitude and knowledge sections, and contained, in addition, demographic and 
workshop feedback items. The questionnaire mailed to parents at the end of the 
school year in May contained attitude, knowledge, behavior and demographic items 
from the earlier questionnaires and included in addition, needs assessment and 
longitudinal feedback items. Enclosed with the mailed questionnaire was a cover 
letter reminding parents of their prior involvement in the evaluation project, 
and a form requesting the $10 stipend which was to be signed and returned with 
the completed questionnaire. Follow*-up phone calls were made to elicit 
unre turned questionnaires. 

The outline of the informational material to be presented to participzuits was the 
same for each of the six workshops, and included history of the development of 
special education legislation, and review of assessment, lEP, and due process 
procedures. Depending upon time constraiints, all or some of the following were 
also included in workshops: small group discussions, role*-playing simulations of 
communication styles during an lEP meeting, emd a description by a handicapped 
womem of her educational experiences prior to P.L. 94-142. One particular 
speaker appeared at all six workshops, while the remaining 2-3 speakers per 
workshop were drawn from a pool of four women. 

Contrast Group 

By prior arrangement in 5 of the 6 workshop sites (Thief River Falls, Faribault, 
Hibbing, Minneapolis, Robbinsdale), an anonymous list containing the age, sex, 
handicap and level/type of special education service of children of parents 
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attending the PACER workshops was submlted to the special education directors in 
each of the respective districts. Directors were asked to randomly generate for 
each child of a workshop participant a list of 4-6 special education students 
drawn from current or iinmediately prior school year attendance rosters • The 
generated list of 4-6 children was to match the Experimental child on the four 
variables as closely as possible, with rank order of match being age, primary 
handicap, level of service and sex* 

School districts mailed to the parents of selected children a letter composed by 
the research coordinator briefly describing PACER and the research project, and 
explaining that if parents were to immediately complete a questionnaire and then 
a second one at the end of the school year, they would receive a $10 stipend. 
Enclosed with this letter was a cover letter from the district and a form for 
parents to sign and return to the district granting permission for release of 
their name to PACER. If the originally identified parents were not willing to 
cooperate in the research, the school district generated further matches until a 
cooperating parent was located. 

Upon receipt of a name from a school district, the research coordinator contacted 
the parents by phone and arranged to administer the questionnaire in his/her 
home, a restaurant, or a public meeting room within the parent's local school 
district. The questionnaire was administered by the research coordinator, her 
assistant, ot one of three college students hired specifically for this aspect of 
the research project who had no other connection with PACER. Depending upon the 
district, questionnaires were administered to Contrast parents within 4-8 weeks 
of the date of the PACER workshops attended by the matched Experimental parents. 

The Contrast questionnaire contained the same attitude, knowledge, behavior and 
demographic items included in the questionnaire given Experimental parents. In 
place of workshop feedback items were items asking Contrast parents to indicate 
their reasons for not having attended the PACER workshop. The second and final 
questionnaire sent to Contrast parents was mailed at the same time in May as the 
final questionnaire was mailed to Experimental parents. The forms for the two 
groups were identical except questions eliciting feedback on the workshop 
included in forms sent to Experimental parents were replaced in the Contrast form 
by questions to determine the effect of the first questionnaire on subsequent 
attitudes, knowledge and behavior of the Contrast parents. Follow up phone calls 
were made to elicit unreturned questionnaires. 

Motivation Group 

The Motivation group consisted of parents who had registered but failed to attend 
PACER workshops in either Ribbing, Faribault, Minneapolis, Robbinsdale, or in an 
additional metropolitan site in Rosemount. These parents were contacted by phone 
to explain the research project and to elicit their cooperation in completing two 
questionnaires in return for a $10 stipend. If a parent agreed to participate, 
s/he was administered the initial questionnaire on a one-to-one basis in his/her 
home or in a local restaurant. The questionnaire was identical to that completed 
by Contrast parents, and it was given to Motivation parents at the same time and 
by the same person as the questionnaires administered to Contrast parents living 
within the same school district. (Motivation parents in Rosemount completed the 
questionnaire at the time Contrast and Motivation parents did in Minneapolis.) 
The second questionnaire completed by Motivation parents was the same as the 
second questionnaire completed by Contrast parents, and it was sent through the 
mail in May with identical accompanying materials as those sent to Contrast 
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parents. Follow up phone calls were made to elicit unreturned questionnaires. 
Materials Group 

The Materials Group consisted of parents drawn randomly from the Contrast and 
Motivation groups after these groups had completed their initial questionnaire. 
Within 5-7 weeks of completing their first questionnaire, parents in the 
Materials group were mailed the folder of written materials on special education 
laws that PACER distributes to workshop participants. No explanation for sending 
the material was included with the packet. 

Material parents were mailed their second questionnaire and a form to request 
their $10 stipend at the same time as other groups in May. The final 
questionnaire was identical to that administered Contrast parents except that it 
contained questions to elicit feedba&k on the use these parents might have made 
of the written materials they had received. Pollow-up phone calls were made to 
elicit unreturned questionnaires. 

Longitudinal Group 

The Longitudinal group consisted of parents who had been contacted by special 
education personnel in Hibbing, Faribault, Minneapolis and Robbinsdale to serve 
as matches for Experimental .parents. These parents had given their written 
permission to the district to allow release of their names to PACER. However, as 
they were extra matches for specific Experimental parents, they were not included 
in the Contrast group. Instead, these parents were contacted in May by mail and 
reminded of their earlier willingness to be called by PACER concerning a research 
project. A subsequent phone call was made to elicit their cooperation and to 
explain they would receive a $5 stipend for completion of a questionnaire. The 
questionnaire sent to the Longitudinal group in May was the seune as that sent to 
other groups in May except that it included extra demographic items. Follow-up 
phone calls were made to elicit unreturned questionnaires. 



RESULTS 

The number of parents in each of the five groups completing questionnaires at the 
initial and longitudinal stages of Study 1 is reported in Table 1. 

TABLE 1 



Number of Parents Completing Questionnaires. 





Initial 


Longitudinal 


Experimental 


112 


89 


Contrast 


134 


91 


Motivation 


36 


22 


Materials 




27* 


Longitudinal 




25 



♦The Materials group was drawn from the initial Contrast and Motivation groups, 
and the follow-up totals for these two groups reflect this diminution. 



Demographics 

Demographic data were collected on initial questionnaires. Measures on which 
change might likely have occurred during the school year were repeated on the May 
questionnaire. The May data will be reported for only those measures on which 
there was a significant and meaningful difference in responses between the two 
sets of questionnaires. 

Differences between Experimental and Contrast groups on the May questionnaire 
could arguably be attributed to differences in motivation, necessitating 
comparison of these data with results from Motivation parents. For such a 
comparison to be useful, the degree to which the randomly selected Motivation 
group resembles the Experimental and Contrast groups has to be indicated. 
Demographic data from Motivation parents, therefore, will be included in tables; 
the focus throughout, however, will be on similarities or differences between the 
Experimental and Contrast groups. 



Children's Characteristics 

Experimental and Contrast parents were matched on the basis of certain of their 
children's characteristics: age, handicap, level of special education service, 
and sex. Age was the first characteristic for which districts were asked to 
match children. The mean ages for the oldest handicapped child within a family 
were: 



Handicapping condition was the second characteristic for which districts were 
asked to match each pair of children. Table 2 presents descriptive data as 
provided by parents for the oldest handicaped child in a family. 



Exper imental 

Contrast 

Motivation 



10.01 years 
10.34 years 
9.66 years 
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TABLE 2 



Percentage of Respondents by Group Indicating Each Disability as Their Oldest 
Child's Primary or Accompanying Handicap4 



Primary Accompanying 
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4% 


2% 


0% 


Visual Inpalcment 


12% 


9% 


14% 


8% 


5% 


9% 


Hearing Impalement 


14% 


14% 


19% 


5% 


10% 


9% 


Speech Impairment 


26% 


32% 


39% 


16% 


3% 


13% 


Cerebral Palsy/Other 


24% 


6% 


17% 








Physical Handicaps 








2% 


3% 


4% 


Epilepsy/Diabetes/ 


14% 


5% 


3% 








Other Health Related 














Disorders 








25% 


8% 


0% 


Mental Retardation 


34% 


14% 


19% 


0% 


4% 


0% 


Behavior Problem 


18% 


22% 


22% 


2% 


1% 


0% 


Emotional Disturbance 


8% 


10% 


0% 


1% 


1% 


0% 


Behavior Problein/ 


5% 


11% 


17% 








Emotional Disturbance 








31% 


60% 


57% 


Learning Disability 


54% 


72% 


81% 


2% 


0% 


9K\ 


Autism 


4% 


5% 


6% 


3% 


2% 


0% 


Other 


6% 


6% 


3% 



The discrepancy (x:*«32.77; df»ll; p«.0006) between Experimental and Contrast 
groups in the primary handicaps of their children can in great measure be 
accounted for by the procedure used to select the Contrast parents. An 
Experimental parent reported his/her child's disability (ies) and indicated what 
he/she considered the primaury handicapping condition. The school district 
examined the combination of handicaps reported for any given Experimental child 
and chose what it considered to be the primary handicapping condition in light of 
educational considerations. The district then based its selection of a matching 
Contrast student on what it had identified as the Experimental child's primary 
handicapping condition. 
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The effect of this process is roost evident in the category of physical handicaps. 
Where Experiraental parents reported a physical condition as the priroary 
disability, the school was likely to identify a learning related disorder as the 
priroary handicapping condition. However, the high representation of parents of 
physically handicapped students drawn to PACER workshops is a real phenoroenon, 
and is evident in the difference in reported frequency of priroary and 
accompanying physical handicaps between the Contrast group (the frequency for 
which closely reflects that of the general handicapped population in Minnesota) 
and both the Experimental and Motivation groups. 

The third chacteristic in order of priority for which districts were to roatch 
children was type/level of special education service (Table 3). Levels I-VI 
indicate increasing degrees of restrictiveness in the classroom eavironroent, with 
Level I involving observation in the regular education classroom and Level VI 
indicating a residential treatment center (Appendix 8). 



TABLE 3 

Percentage of Repondents by Group Indicating Each Level/Type of Special Education 
Service for Their Oldest Child. 





Experimental 


Contrast 


Motivation 


Preschool/DAC 


7% 


11% 


25% 


Level I 


8% 


8% 


3% 


Level 11 


1% 


2% 


3% 


Level II~ 


39% 


48% 


39% 


Level IV 


15% 


15% 


14% 


Level V 


23% 


10% 


14% 


Level VI 


2% 


5% 


3% 


Not Sure 


5% 


2% 


0% 



The least important characteristic in roatching children was sex. Based on the 
oldest handicapped child within a family, the percentage of male and female 
children within each of the three groups was generally similar: 

Experimental Male - 77% Female - 23% 

Contrast Male - 70% Female - 30% 

Motivation Male - 71% Female - 29% 
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TO further examine the degree of similarity in experience between Experimental 
and Contrast parents, two other variables were considered. Data in Table 4 are 
based on the oldest handicapped child within a fsunily. 



TABLE 4 



Mean Time Since Identification and Initial Service for Oldest Handicapped Child. 





Experimental 


Contrast 


Motivation 


Length of time since 
^ identification of 
primary handicap 


5.90 years 


5.30 years 


5.20 years 


Length of time 
receiving special 
education service 


4.39 years 


4,45 years 


4.82 years 



For the purposes of this study, parents were sufficiently similar across the 
constellation of children's characteristics to consider the Contrast parents a 
valid control group for the possible effects of woikshop attendance on 
Experimental parents. 

Respondents' Characteristics 

Of interest to PACER in its program planning are the characteristics of the 
population choosing to use its service. Of equal ii^portance, but leso readily 
available, is information on persons within PACER' s targe' population that do not 
attend its workshops; responses from Contrast parents on a number of demographic 
items provide these data. Differences in demographic characteristics between 
Experimental and Contrast parents will be examined for correlations with 
divergent responses between the two grcups on attitude, knowledge and behavior 
questions. 

Tab5,>.i 5 contains data on the last type of school attended by the female/mother 
emd male/father witin the surveyed households. Contrast parents generally 
reported less formeuL education th&n Experimental parents, and out-state 
respondents reported less than metropolitan respondents. Women are the 
preponderant sex at PACER workshops, and the difference in their education 
between Experimental and Control groups was significant (3(f^«11.23; df»4; 
p».0242). 
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TABLE 5 

Percentage o£ Respondents by Group Indicating Each Type of School Last Attended. 



FEMALE/MOTHER 




















Experimenfcal 
Out-state 
Metropolitan 


Primary 
0« 

0« 
0« 


Secondary 
31% 

33% 
24% 


Trade 
21% 

22% 
17% 


College 
37% 

36% 
41% 


Graduate 
11% 

9% 
17% 


Contrast 


3% 




45% 




21% 




26% 




5% 


Out-state 
Metropolitan 




4% 
0« 




45% 
46% 




21% 
22% 




27% 
22% 


3% 
10% 


Motivation 


0% 




36% 




2?.% 




36% 




.6% 


MALE/FATHER 




















Experimental 


Primary 
3« 


Secondary 
35% 


Trade 
20% 


College 
29% 


Graduate 
13% 


Out-state 
Metropolitein 




3« 
4% 




42% 
13% 




19% 
21% 




26% 
38% 


10% 
25% 


Contrast 


9% 




42% 




15% 




23% 




12% 


Out-Dtate 
Metropolitan 




11% 
4« 




43% 
37% 




16% 
11% 




20% 
30% 


9% 
19% 


Motivation 


3% 




42% 




23% 




23% 




10% 



The greater similarity between males th£Ui between females across Experimental and 
Contrast groups was evident 'to such an extent in employment status that it allows 
inclusion of data for only females/mothers in Table 6. There was a significant 
difference in employment status between Experimental and Contrast women overall 
(x^»9.41; df»3; p».0244) , and between out--state Experimental and Contrast women 
in particular (x^»17.29; df«6, p=.0083). 
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TABLE 6 

Percentage of Respondents Indicating Each Type of Employment for Female/Mother* 
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59% 




17% 
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Experimental 59% 17% 22% 2% 

Out-state 62% 15% 21% 2% 

• Metropolitan 52% 24% 24% 0% 

Contrast 43% 24% 25% 8%, 

Out-state 38% 24% 28% 10% 

Metropolitan 54% 24% 17% 5% 

Motivation 46% 29% 20% 6% 



The greater similarity across Experimental and Contrast groups between 
metropolitan respondents than between out-state respondents evident in employment 
status was also apparent in data on single parent families (Table 7)« There was 
a significant (p«.007) difference in the percentage of one-parent households 
between the Experimental and Contrast group overall, and between out-state 
Experimental and Control households (p««009) in particular. 



TABLE 7 



Percentage of Respondents by Group Indicating a Single Parent Household, 



Exp>erimental 


12% 




Out-state 




8% 


Metropolitan 




21% 


Contrast 


25% 




Out-state 




23% 


Metropolitan 




29% 


Motivation 


11% 
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Summary data on the age of the respondents, the total number of children per 
family and the number of handicapped children per family are included in Table 8. 
There were no significant differences between Experimental and Control groups on 
these measures. 



TABLE 8 

Means for Characteristics of Respondents and Their Families by Group. 









o 




o 


:hildren 








Number 




Number 


:apped ( 






Age 


Total 


Child] 


Total 


Handi( 


Experimental 


37.13 




3.12 




1.24 




Out-state 




36.54 




3.26 




1.24 


Metropolit2m 




38.32 




2.72 




1.24 


Contrast 


36.32 




3.11 




1.26 




Out-state 




35.78 




3.23 




1.22 


Metropolitan 




37.56 




2.83 




1.34 


Motivation 


36.63 




3.03 




1.22 



















The picture that emerges of the female who attended a PACER workshop is one of a 
woman with more formal education and a greater likelihood of being part of a two 
parent family, and a greater likelihood of being a full time homemaker than the 
female who did not attend the workshop. Female respondents who had registered to 
attend a PACER workshop but failed to do so (Motivation group) resembled 
Experimental femeles in education and single parent family status, but not in 
employment. 

/ 

Prior Information on the Special Education Laws 

Important to the interpretation of differences between Experimental and Contrast 
groups are data on the level of information on the special education law each 
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group had before completing the first PACER questionnaire. Table 9 presents 
these data. During the 1982-1983 school year, Experimental parents accessed 
sources of information on educational rights of handicapped children to a 
significantly greater degree (p<.05) than Contrast parents in all categories 
except one: school personnel, whom Contr^^et parents contacted to a significantly 
greater degee (p<.001) than Experimental parents. The difference between the two 
groups in accessing school personnel was accotmtod for by out-state Contrast 
respondents of whom 70% indicated school personnel as a source of information on 
special education rights. The difference between Experimental and Contrast 
parents in out~state areas was significant for each category of resources 

on the special education law. Within the E.'tperimental group, out-state 
respondents made use of resources for infoc^nation on the law to a greater extent 
than metropolitan respondents in all categories except one: phone conta::t with 
PACER. 



TABLE 9 

Percentage of Respondents by Group Indicating Each Resource as a Prior Source of 
Information on Educational Rights of Handicapped Children. 
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Experimental 40% 46% 35% 33% 25% 26% 19% 

Out-state 41% 51% 36% 35% 25% 31% 14% 22% 28% 

Metropolitan 38% 34% 31% 28% 24% 10% 31% 7% 10% 

Contrast 62% 23% 12% 7% 11% 5% 6% 5% 12% 

Out-state 70% 27% 12% 5% 13% 5% 5% 3% 12% 

Metropolitan 44% 12% 12% 10% 7% 2% 7% 10% 12% 

Motivation 44% 36% 25% 14% 17% 14% 11% 22% 23% 
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Attitudes 

The attitude section o£ the questionnaire consisted o£ 10 statements r and 
respondents were asked to indicate on a £ive point scale the degree to which they 
agreed or disagreed with each of them (Appendix 1) . Four of the items stated 
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that the respondent sufficiently familiar with a specific aspect of the Ic 
to be able to use it to promote his/her child's education. Another four state . 
the respondent would be assertive in various interactions with the school 
concerning his/her child's program. One of the items identified the respondent 
as feeling alone in situations dealing with his/her handicapped child. The 
remaining item was deleted in analysis of the data because of ambiguity in 
meaning. 



Initial Attitudes of Experimental and Control Groups 

A mean response for each statement for the Experimental and Contrast groups was 
calculated. The means for the four knowledge based items were combined and 
averaged for each group, and this overall mean was labelled Attitude-Knowledge 
(AK) . Similarly, the means for the four assertive behavior items were combined 
and averaged for each group, and this overall mean was labelled Attitude-Behavior 
(AB) • The group mean for the item measuring the respondent's sense of isolation 
in dealing with his/her child's handicap was labelled Attitude-Loneliness (AL) . 
The lower the numerical mean for AK and AB, the greater was the agreement by 
parents with statements saying the respondent knew how to utlize the provisions 
of the law or would be assertive in interacting with school staff. The lower the 
numerical mean for AL, however, the greater was the isolation felt by the 
respondents. 

Summary data from attitude questions on the initial questionnaires are contained 
in Table 10. For the Experimental group, this initial questionnaire was the one 
administered Immediately prior to the beginning of the PACER workshop. 



TABLE 10 



Mean Response By Category of Item to Attitude Questions on Initial Questionnaire. 







AK 




AB 




AL 


Experimental 


2.99 




1.94 




2.93 




Out-state 




2.81 




1.88 




2.92 


Metropolitan 




3.49 




2.11 




2.97 


Contrast 


2.66 




1.94 




3.40 




Out- state 




2.66 




1.91 




3.43 


Metropolitan 




2.66 




1.98 




3.32 



Experimental and Contrast parents were not significantly different in their 
responses to knowledge (AK) or behavior related (AB) attitude items. However, 
metropolitfui Experimental parents agreed significantly less (pa. 000) than 
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out-state Experimental parents with statements indicating the respondent had 
sufficient knowledge of the special education law to utilize it to his/her 
child's benefit. Experimental parents overall indicated a significantly (p».005) 
greater sense of isolation in dealing with their children's handicaps (AL) than 
did Contrast parents r and the difference between the two groups on this measure 
was evident at a significant level (p».000) in out-state areas. 

There was a positive and significant correlation between AK and AB for both 
Experimental and Contrast parents (p»«004r and p-«001r respectively) r so that the 
more parents indicated they knew how to utilize the lawr the more they indicated 
they would be assertive in interactions with school staff* The level of 
agreement by the Experimental group with the attitude statement indicating it was 
the parent's responsibility to monitor a school's compliance with the law in 
providing his/her child's education^was significantly greater (p»«000) than the 
group's level of agreement with the statement indicating the respondent had 
sufficient knowledge of the law to know if the school was violating any portion 
of it. The difference in the level of agreement with these two items was not 
significant for the Contrast group. 

Parents who had attended the PACER workshop to meet other parents of handicapped 
children (pa. 001) and parents who had attended the workshop to get support from 
others (p«.004) reported a significantly greater sense of isolation in dealing 
with situations surrounding their child's handicap (s) than parents who had 
attended the workshops for other than these purposes. Parents who had attended a 
prior workshop/seminar /conference on the special education laws reported 
significantly less of a senste of isolation in dealing with their child's 
handicap(s) than parents who had not (p».019)« 



Immediate Effects of Workshop Participation on Attitudes 

Table 11 contains data frora the attitude questions completed by Experimental 
parents at the end of the PACER workshop. There was a significant difference 
between pre-workshop and post-workshop mean responses on all three categories of 
attitude items (p».O00). 



TABLE 11 

Mean Response by Category of Item to Attitude Questions on the Post Workshop 
Questionnaire. 





AK 


AB 


AL 


Experimental 


1.95 


1.57 


3.45 


Out-state 


1.95 


1.64 


3.41 


Metropolitan 


1.95 


1.35 


3.55 
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On all measures, metropolitan parents showed the greatest degree of change, 
in so doing, eliminated the significant difference in mean response to knowleo a 
related items that had existed between out-state and metropolitan Experimental 
parents prior to the workshop. After having listened to material presented at 
the PACER workshop, parents significantly Increased their agreement with 
statements saying they knew how to utilize provisions of the special education 
law and with statements saying they would be assertive in interactions with 
school staff. Parents also indicated a decreased sense of isolation In dealing 
with situations surrounding their child's handicap. 

Long-Term Effects of Workshop Participation on Attitudes 

To see if the immediate attitude change noted after workshop participation was 
maintained, attitude questions were administered again in May 1984, to both 
Experimental and Contrast parents. Data from this administration are contained 
in Table 12 along with comparative data from prior administrations. 



TABLE 12 



Mean Responses By Category of Item to Attitude Questions on Separate 
Administrations of the Questionnaire. 





AK 


AB 


AL 




Exper- 


Contrast 


Exper- Contrasc 


Exper i- 


Contrast 




imental 




iinental 


Imental 




Pre-workshop 


2.99 


(2.66) 


1.94 (1.94) 


2.93 


(3.40) 


Post-workshop 


1.95 




1.57 — 


3.45 




May 


2.26 


(2.56) 

* 


1.63 (1.94) 


3.28 


(3.42) 



For Experimental parents, the mean responses for the three categories of attitude 
items on the May questionnaire slipped from post-workshop values toward 
pre-workshop values, but for only one category -AK- was the departure from the 
post-workshop value statistically significant (pa. 000). There remained for 
Experimental parents significant differences between mean responses in May and 
pre-worXshop mean responses for all three categories of attitude questions (AK: 
pa.OOO; AB: pa. 001; AL: pa. 037). In contradistinction, there was little or no 
change in the me&n response from the initial questionnaire to the mean response 
on 'the May questionnaire for Contrast parents in any of the three categories of 
attitude items. That is, nothing intervened during the 1983-1984 ochool year in 
the lives of psucents in the Contrast group with an effect on measured attitudes 
equal to that associated with attendance at a PACER workshop. It can be 
concluded that the workshop had an immediate and lasting effect in constructively 
changing Experimental parents* attitudes about their ability to utilize the 
provisions of the special education law, about their assertiveness in 
interactions with school staff , and about their sense of isolation in dealing 
with situations surrounding their children's handicaps. 
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Knowledge 



The knowledge section o£ the questionnaire contained 15 items L'eviewing specific 
factual information contained in the special education laws (Appendix 1) • The 
alpha reliability (internal consistency) of the knowledge section was 0.79. 



Initial Knowledge Level of Experimental and Contrast Groups 

Table 13 presents the mean number of knowledge items answered correctly on the 
initial administration of the questionnaire. For Experimental parents, the 
initial questionnaire was administered immediately prior to the PACER workshop. 



TABLE 13 

i 

Average Number of Correct Responses to Knowledge Questions on the Initial 
Questionnaire. 



Exper imental 


3.68 




Out-state 




3.99 


Metropolitan 




2.79 


Contrast 


2.42 




Out-state 




2.52 


Metropolitan 




2.18 


Motivation 


3.06 





Experimental parents completed a significantly (p».000) larger number of 
knowledge items correctly than Contrast parents, and the difference between the 
two groups was most evident in out-state areas (paOOO). Ten people within the 
Experimental group completed eight or more of the knowledge items correctly, 
while only one person in the Contrast group did so. The percentage of 
Experimental parents answering any question correctly ranged between 1% and 39% 
for 14 of the 15 items. One question was unique in that a relatively large 
percentage of both groups answered it correctly (Experimental - 66%; Conti(h^t - 
51%): 

A handicapped child's right to a free special education 
depends on the school district's having sufficient money 
to provide appropriate programs for that child. 

For both the Experimental (p«.001) and Contrast (pa.009) groups, a larger number 
of correct responses on the knowledge section of the questionnaire was correlated 
with a greater mean level of agreement with knowledge related items (AR) on the 
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attitude portion of the questionnaire. Parents* sense of their knowledge of t .e 
law^ regardless of the group to which they belonged, was predictive of their 
ability to answer factual questions correctly. 

There was a positive correlation between the level of the female/mother's 
education and the number of knowledge items answered correctly for Contrast 
(p».001) and Experimental (p».028) parents overall. Within the Experimental 
group, the correlation between female education and performance on the knowledge 
section of the questionnaire was statistically significant (pn.Oll) only in 
out-state areas. If differences in the level of education between ou testate and 
metropolitan Experimental women were controlled, there was a significant positive 
correlation between number of knowledge items answered correctly and receipt of 
PACER'S newsletter (p».008) and phone contact with PACER Center (pa. 004) for 
Experimental parents living in the metropolitan area. For out-state Experimental 
parents, there was a significant positive correlation between performance on the 
knowledge section of the questionnaire and receipt of a newsletter (p".005), 
receipt of literature on special education laws (p».001), and phone contact 
(pa. 012), all with or xrom a disability group or a parent organization other than 
PACER. Attendance at a prior workshop 'on the special education laws by out-*state 
Experimental parents was also correlated (p».011) with their ability to answer 
knowledge items correctly. Finally, for the Experimental group as a whole, the 
older the first handicapped child (p8.014) and the longer the first handicapped 
child in a family had received special education service (p°.013) , the larger was 
the number of knowledge items answered correctly. 



Immediate Effect of Workshop Participation on Knowledge 

Experimental parents answered the same 15 knowledge questions at the end of the 
PACER workshop. There was a significant difference between pre~ and 
post-workshop scores for the group as a whole (p=.000), and for out-state 
(pa. 000) and metropolitan (pa. 000) parents taken separately. The average number 
of items answered correctly by the Experimental group as a whole on this 
administration was 8.37 versus 3.68 on the pre-workshop questionnaire. Out-state 
respondents increased correct responses to 8.35 from 3.99 and metropolitan 
respondents increased to 8.41 from 2.79. The number of respondents completing 
eight or more items correctly increased from 10 to 70 people. Scores of 
metropolitan parents increased to a greater degree than scores of out-state 
parents, eliminating the statistically significant difference that was found 
between their scores prior to the workshop. 

There were parents who attended the PACER workshop who arrived late and missed 
the administration of the questionnaire prior to the start of the workshop. 
These parents completed only the questionnaire at the end of the workshop. Their 
scores on the knowledge section served as a control for pre-test sensitization, 
that is, the degree to which performance on the post-workshop questionnaire could 
be a result of prior exposure to the knowledge items. The mean number of 
knowledge questions answered correctly by the 14 parents completing only the 
post-workshop questionnaire was 8.29, a figure not statistically different from 
the 8.37 items completed correctly on the average by parents taking both the 
pre-workshop and post-workshop questionnaires. Improvement in performance on the 
knowledge section of the questionnaire, therefore, cannot be attributed to 
pre-test sensitization. 
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Long'-*Term Effects of Workshop Participation and Knowledge 



Experimental, Contrast and Motivation parents answered the 15 factual questions 
for a final time on the questionnaire completed in May 1984. Data from all 
administration of the knowledge section of the questionnaires are included in 
Table 14. 



TABLE 14 



Average Number of Correct Responses to Knowledge Questions on All Administrations 
of the Questionnaire. 





Exper iroental 


Contrast 


Motivation 


Pre-workshop 


3.68 


2.42 


3.06 


Post-workshop 


8.37 






May 


6.34 


2.73 


2.73 



There was a significant difference between (p=.000) the Experimental and Contrast 
groups in their knowledge scores on the May questionnaire. For the Experimental 
group r the number of items answered correctly on the May questionnaire was 
significantly (p«.000) less than the number answered correctly immediately after 
the workshop, but was still significantly greater (p«.000) than the number 
answered correctly before the workshop. Over the same period of time. Contrast 
parents showed little change in their ability to answer the knowledge questions 
correctly; completion of the initial questionnaire apparently did not serve as an 
intervention for Contrast parents. That the difference in performance between 
the Experimental and Contrast groups on the May questionnaire could be due to 
differential motivation between the two groups can be largely discounted by 
reference to the score for the Motivation group in May. 

It was hypothesized that any gain in knowledge evidenced bj the Experimental 
parents in May might not be a function of learning and retention, but of their 
having available written materials received at the workshop idiich they could 
study or from which answers to the questionnaire items could be drawn. 
Therefore, a Materials group was provided the packet of workshop materials 
several months in advance of their completing the May questionnaire. The average 
number of knowledge items answered correctly by Materials parents was 1.73. It 
seems reasonably clear that access to written materials did not itself account 
for the significantly greater number of knowledge questions answered correctly by 
Experimental parents than by Contrast parents on the May questionnaire. 
Therefore, PACER workshop participation appears to have had a significant 
immediate and long-term effect in increasing attendees' knowledge of the special 
education laws. 
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Two questions vere of primary interest in gathering frequency data from 
Experimental and Contrast parents on their involvement in the special education 
process: 1) was there a difference in the nature and extent of involvement 
between parents who came to the PACER workshop and parents who did not? and 2) 
after attendance at a PACER workshop was there a change in level of involvement 
by Experimental parents in the special educaton process? The first question is 
addressed in discussion of data from the initial questionnaires r and the second r 
in analysis of data from the May questionnaires. 

Behavior questions contained in the initial and May questionnaires were the samer 
and addressed parents* involvement in the assessment and lEP processes, their 
level of satisfaction with their child's special education program, and their 
communication with other parents of handicapped children (Appendix 1) • 
Respondents were asked to base their answers to the initial fall questionnaire on 
the 1982-1983 school year, and to the May questionnaire r on the 1983-1984 school 
year. 

Only those data provided by respondents for the oldest handicapped child in a 
family are used in summative and statistical calculations. Responses from 
Motivation parents are included for only those measures where differential 
motivation might be considered a cause of differences in responses between 
Experimental and Contrast parents. 



Satisfaction Reported on Initial Questionnaire 

Using a five point scale r parents indicated their overall level of satisfaction 
with their child's special education progreun during the 1982-1983 school year 
(Table 15). The mean level of satisfaction of Experimental parents as a group 
was significantly (p».005) less than that of Contrast parents as a group. As is 
the case with responses on several items in the behavior section of the 
questionnaire r the difference between Experimental and Contrast parents in 
out-state areas was at a statistically significant level (p«.008), while that 
between metropolitan parents was not. 

TABLE 15 



Percentage of Respondents Indicating Each Level of Satisfaction and Mean Level of 
Satisfaction by Group. 





Extremely 
Satisfied 


Somewhat 
Satisfied 


Satisfied 


Somewhat 
Dissatisfied 


Extremely 
Dissatisfied 


T 


Experimental 
Out-state 
Metropolitan 


31% 


28% 
44% 


16% 


14% 
22% 


16% 


19% 
0% 


23% 


22% 
28% 


14% 


17% 
6% 


2.74 

2.86 
2.29 


Contrast 
Out-state 
Metropolitan 


49% 


48% 
53% 


12% 


13% 
11% 


16% 


14% 
19% 


18% 


30% 
14% 


5% 


6% 
3% 


.2.17 

2.23 
2.03 


Motivation 


48% 




21% 




15% 




9% 




6% 




2.03 
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For Experiroenti^l and Contraat groups » thoro was a signficant negative correl; ;n 
(pa. 002 and p".017, respectively) between level of satisfaction and feeling f mo 
in dealing with situations surrounding a child's handicap as indicated n the 
attitude section of the questionnaire. The lower the overall satisfaction 
indicated by parents, the greater was their feeling of isolation. Experimental 
parents indicated both significantly less overall satisfaction and significantly 
moro isolation than Contrast parents. 



Involvement in the lEP Reported on the Initial Questionnaire. 

Table 16 presents data from all items concerning involvement in the lEP process 
that were contained in the behavior section of the questionnaire. The 
Experimental and Contrast groups were similiar in the average number of lEP 
meetings attended during the 1982-1983 school year: Experimental - 2.31, 
Contrast *- 2.44. 

TABLE 16 



Percentage of Respondents by Group Marking Yes to Questions Concerning the lEP. 



Experimental 


Contrast 


Did you have a list of points you wanted 
to discuss that you brought with you to the 
lEP meeting? 


67% 


63% 


Did you suggest any specific additions or 
changes be made in the lEP? 


63% 




During the IE? meeting, did you ask that 
anything be explained more fully? 


78% 


73% 


Did you bring the lEP home to examine it 
before deciding whether or not to approve 
it? 


41% 


31% 


Were you dissatisfied with the content of 
the lEP you were asked to approve? 


35% 


16% 


If yes to the above question, did you 
withhold approval of the lEP? 


27% 


14% 


Did you keep records on any of the following? 






- child's progress in school 

- child's progress at home 

- test results 

- conversations with the school about 
your child 


52% 
21% 
33% 
29% 


65% 
28% 
42% 
31% 
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liicrre wau oruy ouo scQtlstlcoily signl£icQnt dltioronau xn tho porooriuugo Oa. 
a££lrmatlve answers by Experimental and Contrast parents ovorall to questions 
conoernlng Involvement In the lEP procosst a greater (p".006) percentage o£ tie 
Experimental than o£ the Contrast group were dissatisfied with the content o£ the 
lEP. The difference between Experimental and Contrast parents In out-state areas 
on this measure was at statistically significant level (p«.020) r while that 
between metropolitan parents was nob. 

Dissatisfaction with the content of the lEP was significantly correlated with a 
lower mean level of overall satisfaction with a child's special education program 
for both the Bxperlmencal (p".001) and Contrast groups (p«.0Ol). For 
Experimental parents, there was a significant positive correlation (p".047) 
between having brought the lEP home for examination before signing It and having 
attended an earlier workshop, seminar t or conference on the bpeclal education 
laws. 



Involvement In the Assessment Process Reported on the Initial Questionnaire 

Responses to questions addressing parents' Involvement In the assessment process 
are summarized In Table 17. There were no statistically significant differences 
In responses between the Experimental and Contrast groups overall. There was a 
significant difference (p».013) between the percentage of Experimental and 
Contrast parents In out-state areas requesting assessment for a child. 

TABLE 17 

Percentage of Respondents by Group marking Yes to Questions Concerning 
Assessment. 



Experimental 


Contrast 


Was an assessment done of your child (ren?) 


81% 


92% 


If yes to the above question, did you 
provide information that was included 
In the assessment? 


71% 


67% 


If an assessment was done of your child 
did you meet with school staff before the 
lEP meeting for an explanation of the test 
results? 


47% 


50% 


Did you think the test results accurately 
showed your child's strengths and weaknesses? 


70% 


83% 


If no to the above question, did you 
request additional testing? 


38% 


30% 


Were you uncomfortable with an assessment 
the school staff wanted to do? 


22% 


21% 


If yes to above question, did you 
withhold permission for It to be done? 


33% 


20% 


Did you initiate a request that an assessment 
of your child be done? 


46% 


34% 


Did you have an outside assessment of your 
child done? 


38% 


27% 



Mean level of overall satisfaction with a child's special education program v 4s 
significantly and positively correlat ^ with perceived accuracy of assessment for 
both Experimental (pa. 002) and Coontrast (p=*.002) groups that is, responses 
indicating test results had accurately reflected a child's strengths and 
weaknesses were correlated with higher mean levels of overall satisfaction. 
There was a significant negative correlation between mean overall satisfaction 
and having had an outside assessment done: both Experimental (p°.015} and 
Contrast (p'.OljB) parents who had had an outside assessment completed were less 
satisfied overall with the special education program thcin were parents who had 
not had such an assessment done. 



Concerns with Progress and Programming Reported on the Initial Questionnaire 

Two items dealt with respondents' concerns about a child's progress in school and 
one item, with respondents* requests for special education service not currently 
being offered a child. Summary data of responses to these questions are 
presented in Table 18. 



TABLE 18 



Percentage of Respondents Answering Yes to Questions Concerning Progress and 
Programming. 

— .-.^ . . 

Experimental Contrast 

Did you have any serious concerns about 60% 54% 

your child(ren}'s progress during the year? 

If yes to above question, did you talk 89% 98% 

about them with anyone at school? 

Did you ever request that your child (ren) 41% 27% 

receive special education service that the 
school was not offering him/her at the time? 



A statistically greater percentage of Experimental than Contrast parents overall 
(pa. 024) requested special education service not being offered their child. The 
difference between Experimental and Contrast parents in out-state areas on this 
measure was signficiant (p«.028) while that between Experimental and Contast 
parents in the metropolitan area was not. Concern with a child's progress in 
school was significantly correlated with a low mean level of overall satisfaction 
with the special education program for both Experimental (p=.0Ol) and Contrast 
(p«.008) parents. 
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Inter-parent Interactions Reported on an Initial Questionnaire. 

Four questions dealt with parents' behavior in relation to, or in conjunction 
with, parents of other handicapped children. Experimental parents talked to 
other parents about issues concerning their handicapped children an average of 
3.19 times per month, while the average for Contrast parents was 1.02 times per 
month. There was a statisically significant difference on this measure between 
Experimental and Contrast groups overall (p«^000) and between the two groups in 
both out-state (p=.00O) nnd metropolitan (p<B.009) areas. SuTranary data of 
responses to the renainlVN*: items are contained in Table 19. 

TABLE 19 

Percentage of Respondents Narking Yes to Questions Concerning Inter-Parent 
Interactions. 



Experimental Contrast 



Did you provide information to any other 43% 16% 

parents of handicapped children on sp<^cial 
education rights and responsibilitiee 

Did yo{\ accompany parents of other 13% 3% 

handicapped children to a school conference 
or to their child's lEP? 

Are you currently a participant in any formal 35% 7% 

or inform 



A significantly (p=».0OO) greater percentage of Experimental than Contrast parents 
provided information on the special education laws to other parents of 
handicapped children. This item was unique in the behavior section of the 
questionnaire in that it was the only item for which there was a significant 
difference (p=. Oil) between metropolitem and out-state respondents within the 
Experimental <^roup: 50% of out-state Experimental parents provided other parents 
information ovi the law, while only 17% of metropolitan Experimental parents did 
so. 

A significantly (p»*0O0) gireater percentage of Experimental than Contrast parents 
overall wero participants in formal or informal groups for parents of handicapped 
children. The difference between Experimental and Contrast parents in out-state 
areas on this measure was significant (p».0O0), while that between metropolitan 
Experimental and Contrast parents was not. 
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Data from the attitude, knowledge and behavior sections of the initial 
questionnaire indicate that parents who attended targeted PACER workshops dur j 
the first four months of the 1983-1984 school year differed from parents who • d 
not attend PACER workshops during this time in a number of ways. As defined by 
the measures used on the questionnaire. Experimental parents when compared with 
Contrast parents: 

~ felt more alone in situations dealing with their child's handicap (s) 

~ were more knowledgeable about the special education laws 

~ had a lower mean level of overall satisfaction with their child's 
1982-1983 special education program 

- were more likely to have been dissatisfied with the content of the 
lEP they were asked to approve during the 1982-1983 school year 

- were more likely to have requested special education service not 
being offered their child 

- were more likely to have provided information on the special 
education laws to other parents of handicapped children 

- were more likely to have been a participant in a formal or informal 
group for parents of handicapped children 

- talked with greater frequency with other parents about any 
issues concerning their handicapped children 

Brqperimental parents living in out-state areas were more knowledgeable about the 
/ >cial education law and were more likely to provide information on the law to 

ler parents of handicapped children than were their counterparts living in the 
mc:tropolitan area. On all of these measures. Experimental parents and Contrast 
parents in out-state areas differed from each other at statistically significant 
levels. 



May Questionnaire 

In analyzing data from the behavioral section of the May questionnaire, the focus 
is on identifying changes associated with attendance at the PACER workshop in the 
nature and extent of involvement by Es^perimental parents in the special education 
process. Rather than presenting sumrae^ry data of responses to all items contained 
in the behavior section of the questionsv^ire, only those data relevant to the 
question of changed parent involvement are included in the discussion. 
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Satisfaction Reported on May Questionnaire 



Using a five point scale, respondents indicated their level of overall 
satisfaction with their child's special education program during the 1983-1984 
school year. These data presented in Table 20. There was a significant (p'=.048) 
increase in the mean level of satisfaction from that reported for the prior 
school year (1982-1983) by Experimental parents (2.74 on the initial 
questionnaire; 2.22 on the May questionnaire). 



MAY TABLE 20 

Percentage of Respondents Reporting Each Level of Satisfaction and Mean Level of 
Satisfaction by Group. 





Extremely 
Satisfied 


Somewhat 
Satisfied 


Satisfied 


Somewhat 
Dissatisfied 


Extremely 
Dissatisfied 


X 


Experimental 


42% 




18% 




18% 




16% 




6% 




2.22 


Out-state 
Metropolitan 




40% 
48% 




19% 
14% 


22% 
5% 


16% 
19% 




37% 
14% 


2.24 
2.38 


Contrast 
Out-state 
Metropolitein 


50% 


56% 
36% 


17% 


14% 
24% 


20% 


20% 
20% 


11% 


7% 
20% 


2% 


3% 
0% 


1.99 

1.91 
2.24 


Motivation 


60% 




20% 




5% 




15% 




0% 




1.75 

























The mean level of overall satisfaction with the 1983-1984 special education 
programs of Experimental parents was still lower than that of Contrast parents, 
but on the May questionnaire there was no longer a statistically signficiant 
difference between the mean ratings as their had been on the initial 
questionnaire for the 1982-1983 special education programs. Motivation parents 
rated their children's programs higher than either the Experimental or Contrast 
groups on both the initial and May questionnaires, thereby largely eliminating 
differential motivation as a cause of different levels of overall satisfaction by 
Experimental and Contrast groups. 



Involvement in lEP and Assessment Processes Reported on the May Questionnaire. 

The Experimental group showed marginal changes in behavior between the initial 
and longitudinal questionnaires on a number of measures. These were indicated 
either by a statistically significant change across time in the Experimental 
group that did not result in a statistically signficicant difference between the 
Experimental and Contrast groups, or by a change across time in the Experimental 
group that was not statistically signficiant but resulted in the appearance or 
disappearance of a statistically significant difference between the Experimental 
and Contrast groups'. 
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initial to the May questionnaire in the number of lEP meetings attended k^) , 

and in the four listed areas of record keeping: progress in school (p=>,000), 
progress at home (p«.048), test results (p=.001) and conversations with school 
staff about a child (p<='.041). On only one of these measures - keeping records on 
test results - did the change across time in the Experimental group result in a 
statistically significant difference (pa, 001) on the May questionnaire between 
the Experimental and Contast giroup. On another behavior urged by speakers at 
PACER workshops - bringing the lEP home to examine before signing - there was an 
increase, but not a significant one, from initial to May questionnaire 
percentages, resulting in a statistically signficiant difference (p».058) on this 
measure between Experimental and Contrast parents on the May questionnaire. 

There was a statistically significant decrease (p«.007) from the initial to the 
May questionnaire in the percentage of Experimental parents initiating a request 
for a school assessment. There was also a decrease, but not a significant one, 
in the percentage of Experimental parents dissatisfied with the content of the 
lEP. This change over time resulted in the elimination of the statistically 
significant difference between the Experimental and Contrast groups that existed 
on this measure on the initial questionnaire. There was a decrease, but not a 
signfiicant one, in the percentage of parents who thought assessment results 
accurately reflected a child's abilities. This change over time resulted in a 
statistically significant difference (p».001) between the Experimental and 
Contrast groups on this measure on the May questionnaire. 



Inter-Parent Interaction Reported on the May Questionnaires. 

An increase in two behaviors not directly involving parent/school interaction was 
associated with attendance at the PACER workshop. Experimental parents provided 
special education information to other parents of handicapped children and 
participated in groups for parents of handicapped children in signficantly 
greater numbers than did Contrast parents before the workshop, and the difference 
between the Experimental and Contrast groups on these two measures increased 
subsequent to the workshop. The percentage of Experimental parents providing 
information on the special educatio^^ law to other parents of handicapped children 
increased significantly from the initial to the May questionnaire (43% to 61%, 
P".033); the percentage of Experimental parents participating in formal or 
informal groups for parents of handicapped children increased though not 
significantly (35% to 49%, p«.058), from the initial to the May questionnaire. 

On all of the discussed measures, responses from Motivation parents changed, or 
failed to changer in a sufficiently similiar manner to those of Contrast parents 
to challenge the hypothesis that differential motivation between Contrast and 
Experimental groups accounted for differences in their responses. 



Feedback 

Experimental parents provided feedback on the workhops they had attended^ 
Contrast parents indicated why they had not attended a PACER workshop on special 
education laws and what, if any, effects completion of the initial questionnaire 
had had on their perceptions about the special education process. 
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Feedback from Experimental Parents 



Experimental parents provided feedback on the PACER workshop immediately upon its 
conpletion and again in May, five to eight months after the date of the workshop. 
Table 21 contains summary data on purposes parents indicated for having gone to 
the workshop. 

TABLE 21 



Percentage of Experimental Parents Responding Yes to Each Reason for Attending a 
PACER Workshop. 





Overall 


Out-state 


Metropolitan 


To gain information about 
educational rights of 
handicapped children 


94% 


95% 


90% 


To review recent changes 
in special education laws/ 
regulations 


46% 


49% 


34% 


To gain information in 
response to a specific 
problem at school 


46% 


51% 


34% 


To meet other parents of 
handicapped children 


48% 


57% 


24% 


To get support from others 


34% 


35% 


31% 



Both out-state and metropolitan respondents ranked information on special 
education rights highest and support from others lowest, with approximately the 
same percentage of parents from each group choosing the two stipulated purposes. 
Out-state parents showed more interest than metropolitan parents in the remaining 
three options, particularly in the purpose of meeting other parents of 
handicapped children (pa. 002). 

Eighty-nine percent of the parents felt that the right amount of material had 
been covered at the workshop. However, respondents from out-state areas differed 
significantly (p«.000) from parents in the metropolitan area in how much of the 



material they had known prior to the workshop. 

Out-state Metropolitan 
most of the material 15% 0% 
about half of the material 53% 37% 
hardly any of the material 32% 63% 
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All of the parents were in basic agreement about how well they liked specific 
portions of the workshop. Ranked in order of preference, the components were: 



. presentations by the speakers 98% 

meeting other parents 84% 

small group discussions 68% 

role playing 42% 



With the experiences of a school year to influence their responses, parents 
indicated on the May questionnaire those workshop topics on which they had needed 
more information. The topics and the percentage of respondents indicating each 
are listed below. 

history of the special 8% 
education laws 

rights guaranteed by 34% 
the special education laws 

assessment 31% 

IBP 28% 

conciliation conferences; due 16% 
process hearings? complaint 
procedures 

techniques for communicating 31% 
with school staff 



Forty-three percent of the respondents indicated that the workshop made them 
aware of issues that needed to be discussed with school staff. Seven percent 
stated that subsequent to the workshop they contacted PACER for written 
information, while 16% phoned PACER once for specific answers to questions and 9% 
phoned PACER several times to discuss at length concerns about their child's 
education. Ten percent of the parents contacted another parent organization 
about their child's education program subsequent to the workshop, and 66% of the 
respondents made no contact with my parent organization for further information. 

Experimental parents were given a folder of written information on the special 
education laws at the PACER workshop. Thirty-eight percent had used them to 
address a specific concern about their child's special education, while 28% had 
referred to them to provide information about the laws to another parent or to a 
professional. Pprty-t%ffo percent of the respondents on the May questionnaire 
indicated they had not referred to the materials subsequent to the workshop. 
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Feedback from Contrast Parents 

On the init::.al questionnaire. Contrast parents were asked if they had been aw ire 
of the upcoming PACER workshop in their local area, from what source they had 
gained the information and for what reasons they had chosen not to attend. 

Regardless of out-*state or metropolitan location, approximately 44% of the 
Contrast parents ha<i been aware of the upcoming workshop. Nine percent of these 
had learned of it trom a friend, 20% from a newspaper ad, and 72% from school 
personnel. The reasons roost frequently selected by all respondents for not 
having attended the ^^f-orkshop involved difficulties in scheduling time, in 
arranging child care or transportation, and in marshalling the energy or money 
(gas, babysitting) necessary for attendance. The two other frequently selected 
reasons for having chosen not to attend the PACER workshop were trust in the 
school personnel to know and do what is required by law, and lack of clear enough 
information on what V7a& going to be covered in the workshop. 

On the May questionnaire. Contrast parents were asked if completion of the 
initial questionnaire had affected their perception of their child's special 
education program or of the adequacy of their knowledge of the special education 
laws. Twenty percent of the respondents indicated that in filling out the 
initial questionnaire they had become aware of issues that needed to be discussed 
with school staff and forty-three percent said that completing the initial 
questionnaire had ;cesulted in their becoming aware of a need for further 
information to vfesjl with their child's education. 

Subsequent to c^ijleting the initial questionnaire, 2% of the Contrast 
respondents contacted PACER for written information on the laws and 7% phoned 
PACER once to receive answers to specific questions. Two percent of the 
respondents contacted another parent organization regarding their child's special 
education program, and 86% made no contact with any parent organization. 



Needs Assessment - Experimental and Contrast Groups 

Respondents were asked to indicate on a five point scale how important a variety 
of potential resources would be in meeting their current needs. Experimental 
parents rated all 29 items more important, though not at a statistically 
signficant level, than did Contrast parents. Figure 1 presents the items in 
descending order of importance as indicated by mean level of response for 
Experimental parents. Mean level of importance was calculated using responses 
from only the first five response categories. As will be reported in Study 2 of 
this evaluation, needs assessment data were also collected from parents who had 
attended PACER workshops on the special education laws in 1982*^1983. These three 
groups of respondents - parents who attended PACER special education workshops in 
1982-1983 and the Experimental and Contrast parents within this Study - ranked 
the same potential resources, in different order, in the first six positions of 
importance. The needs assessment did not contain a category related to basic 
information on special education rights and responsibilities since this topic is 
covered in PACER' s workshops, and the parents had indicated the importance of 
this by attending a PACER workshop. 
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FIGURE 1 



Mean Level of Importance of Potential Resources in Meeting Needs of Experimental 
Parents. 
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increased^sensitivity of 12 3 
nonhandicapped students 1.27 
to the feelings and needs 
of handicapped students 

information about your 12 3 
child's handicap (s) 1.55 

information on how parents 12 3 

can promote effective 1.60 

service for handicapped 

students in the least 

restrictive educational 

setting 

opportunities for school 12 3 

staff to learn more about 1.64 
the nature of your child's 
handicap (s) 

information for school 12 3 

staff on methods of 1,65 
increasing professional 
openness to Involvement 
by parents in education 

information on st)ceds in 12 3 

families with a 1.69 
handicapped child and 
methods for dealing with it 

family training: methods 12 3 
of teaching, modifying * 1.76 
behavior, managing 
physical disabilities 

opportunities for school 12 3 

staff to learn more about 1.77 
the emotional needs of 
parents iu^ving a 
handicapped child 
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research results on the 
educational effectiveness 
of various teaching 
techniques and classroom 
environments 



3 

1.97 



information on early 
planning for your child's 
years after his/her 
completion of school 



3 

1.99 



information on available 
elementary school programs 



3 

2.00 



in-depth information on 
assessment procedures and 
instruments used in schools 



3 

2.03 



in-depth information on 
planning and writing an lEP 



3 

2.05 



information on the impact 
of minimum conpetency 
testing on special 
education students 



3 

2.08 



information on the use of 
computers in special 
education 



3 

2.11 



advocacy training in 
seeking services for 
your child 



3 

2.14 
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information on how parents 12 3 

can encourage the creation ^ 2.17 

of a greater number and 

variety of work settings, 

living arrangements r and 

continuing education 

options for handicapped 

young adults after they 

have completed their school 

years 

information on the special 12 3 
vulnerability of handicapped 2.19 
persons to sexual abuse 

regular meetings with 12 3 

parents of other 2.19 
handicapped children 

information on community 12 3 

resources: medical 2. 22 

personnel skilled in 

dealing with handicapped 

children r in- home child 

carer out of home child 

care, etc. 

information comparing the 12 3 
benefits of teaching 2.24 
academic skills versus 
independent living and 
vocational skills in school 

information on available 12 3 

secondary school programs 2.27 

aid with the shock, anger, 12 3 
denial , acceptance 2 • 36 

surrounding your child's 
handicap (s) 

information on the 12 3 

preparation of a will 2.48 

providing care for your 

hsmdicaj^ed child in case 

of your death # 
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in-depth information on 
conciliation confer encesr 
due process hearings, and 
complaint procedures 

information on the nature 
and use of drugs in the 
management of some 
disabilities 

information on the 
differences in systems 
between preschool and 
elementary school 

information on available 
preschool programs 



DISCUSSION 

This component of the PACER evaluation project gathered information on a number 
of topics considered important to the assessment of PACER* s current program and 
to the development of future PACER activities. These are briefly discussed under 
the subheadings below. 



Characteristics of Participating Parents. 

In some respects the parents who participated in the PACER workshops 
(Experimental group) were similiar to the sample of parents who did not attend 
workshops (Contrast group). The averac^ age of respondents in the two groups was 
similizu: (37.1 versus 36.3 years.) urhe average number of children per family was 
statistically equal (3.1) as was the average number of handicapped children per 
family (1.25). However r important differences also existed between 
mothers/females in households included with the s2UBple of workshop participants 
and mothers/females in households of non-par ticipantSr particularly Ux out-state 
areas. It is appropriate to focus on data for mothers/females as women are 
preponderant among participants at PACER workshops. 

Women in the Experimental group had significeuitly more formal education than 
women with the Contrast group , and they had assessed sources of informatix^n on 
the special education laws to a greater degree than women with the Contrast 
group. Women in the Experimental group were much more likely to be full-time 
homemakers (59% than women in the Contrast group (43%) , and they were also much 
more likely to be from intact families (88% versus 75%). 
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Characteristics of Participating Parents' Children* 

No statistically significant differences existed between the participating 
parents and the Contrast group in the ages of their children (10.0 versus 10,4 
years) the sex of their children (77% male versus 70% male) , or the length of 
time their children had been in special education* Other important differences 
were found. Participating parents generally had children with more serious 
primary disabilities. 



Observations Regarding Characteristics. 

Parents and their children would be benefited if PACER addressed the demographic 
differences of parents currently attending and not attending PACER workshops by 
exploring various methods of reaching other parents who do not attend PACER 
workshops. Many alternatives are possible, one is mentioned here by way of 
example. As part of one component of this research, Contrast parents were asked 
to complete a questionnaire to test their knowledge of special education laws. 
Twenty percent of the parents completing the questionnaire indicated that it had 
led them to an awareness of issues they wanted to discuss with school personnel; 
43% indicated that completing the questionnaire made them aware of issues about 
which they felt they needed further information. Indeed after completing the 
questionnairer 12% of the Contrast group contacted either PACER or another parent 
organization for information. 

If such a questionnaire, perhaps in the format of a pamphlet, entitled "How much 
do you know about your rights and responsibilities as a parent of a handicapped 
child?," were mailed to the approximately 62,400 households in Minnesota with one 
or more handicapped child, it could well stimulate 6,000 - 7,000 requests for 
information and/or assistance from parent groups. 

Perhaps more ii!5>ortantly it would make knowledge of technical/informational and 
supportive services availal;le for persons who are relatively less likely, for any 
number of personal or familial reasons, to attend workshops. This is but one of 
a number of alternatives PACER should explore to improve the balance of persons 
assessing information through its program. 

The fact that the people that come to workshops are already much more 
knowledgeable about special education laws than the Contrast group and that about 
half are already providing information about special education laws to other 
parents, are accompanying other parents to lEP meetings and/or are members of 
other parent groups raises issues whether a more proactive approach to attracting 
relatively novice participants is not warranted, particularly given the strong 
treatment effects that the PACER program demonstrated in this evaluation. 



Short-Term Effects of PACER Workshops. 

This research demonstrated that participation in PACER workshops significantly 
increased the level of knowledge about special education laws. This finding 
takes on somewhat more signficance when it is noted that 94% of the parents 
attending PACER workshops indicated that they were attending "to gain information 
about the educational rights of handicapped children." While, a decade after the 
passage of Public Law 94-142, this topic may seem passe to some, it clearly is 
not to the attendees of PACER workshops. While the difference in the number of 
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correct responses on a standard questionnaire of 15 items regarding special 
education law increased substantially between pre-workshop and post-workshop 
(from an average of 3.7 to 8.4 correct), the performance at post-test leaves tiome 
reason to consider alternatives in instruction. It is also recommended that the 
assessment instrument itself be modified to capture, less detail and more 
conceptual change among respondents • 



Long-Term Effects of PACER workshops* 

While it is important to gather information on PACER workshops' success in 
transmitting information about special education laws and regulations and on the 
long-term retention of this information (also demonstrated in this research 
evaluation) , it is the assumption that this knowledge leads to changes in the way 
parents perceive and act upon their rights and responsibilties on which 
justification for programs such as PACER' s must ultimately be made. Therefore, a 
major emphasis in this evaluation was placed on the long-term modification of 
attitudes, and behavior among attendees and Contrast groups. 

The findings of this follow-up study (from Fall 1983 to May 1984) showed a 
consistent increase in positive attitudes and behavior in academic year 1983-1984 
among those parents who attended a PACER workshop early in the year. No such 
change was found among the Contrast group. Parents attending PACER workshops 
increased substantially in their satisfaction with their child's program, in 
their participation in their child's lEP planning meetings, in maintaining school 
related records on their children, and in their level of involvement with other 
parents of handicapped children. 

Not only did PACER participants appear to benefit individually in many areas of 
attitude and behavior, a remarkable 61% indicated that they had provided 
information to other parents of handicapped children on special education rights 
and responsibilities. Obviously the effects of this program stretch, in a 
nonqualifiable way, substantially beyond those who are directly taught Jb^ it. 



What Issues Should PACER be Addressing? 

In addition to the summative evaluation data, parents were asked to ptu* ..C: 
ratings of the importance of potential PACER topics to their current needs to 
help guide the future development of the PACER program. By far, the most highly 
rated of these topics regarded "increasing the sensitivity of non-handicapped 
students to the feelings and needs of handicapped students." This is, of course, 
an issue that PACER has been approaching directly for several years through its 
"COUNT ME IN" project. Parents also expresBed a good deal of interest in knowing 
more about their child's handicap. This may suggest beneficial possibilties for 
PACER to approach schools about cooperating on information sessions that focus on 
a particular disability. It might also suggest a need to develop materials 
written for parents on specific disabilities that provide a brief overview and 
direct parents to other readings in specific areas of interest to parents. 

A third area of particular interest to parents was in facilitating cooperation 
between school staff and families in pursuing the academic and social progress 
and integration of handicapped students. PACER has begun efforts in this area 
through its communication training, but parents stress a number of specific 
school related needs above that of developing general communication needs. 
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Perhaps better definition of these issues and the development of related programs 
should be con:5idered, A final topic highly recommended by parents regarded 
information and assistance in dealing with general stresses and specific problems 
of behavioral and physical management associated with raising a handicapped 
child. Should PACER seek to amplify its program or to increase its impact 
through diversification of its curriculum^ these are the topics about which 
parents seem most receptive. 
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STUDY 2 



INTRODUCTION 

Since its inception, PACER has gathered feedback on its workshops immediately 
subsequent to their completion and, from a sample of participants, on a follow-up 
basis at the end of each school year. However, no in-depth retrospective data 
from a large number of workshop participants had ever been gathered by PACER 
regarding its workshops on special education rights. The importance of these 
data lie in the information they provide PACER for program modification and 
development, and in the feedback they provide funding agenies for decisions 
regarding resource allocation. 

In Study 2, parents of handicapped children who had attended PACER a Levels II 
and III workshops on special education laws during the prior (1982-1983) schopl 
year were surveyed to gather four types of data: 1) demographic information; 2) 
data on attitudes toward, level of knowledge of, and behavioral involvement in 
the special education process; 3) feedback on f-he usefulness and 
cojTiprehensiveness of materials and information provided at the workshop; 4) needs 
assessment data. 



METHOD 
Instrument 

Demographic items on the questionnaire as well as those measuring attitudes 
toward the special education laws, knowledge of the laws, and the nature and 
degree of behavioral involvement in the special education process were taken from 
the questionnaire given to 1983-1984 workshop participants in Study 1 (Appendix 
1.) These items, along with those eliciting feedback on the workshop and those 
contained in the needs 'assessment section, were reviewed by the co-directors of 
PACER and the University of Minnesota consultant who had been involved in the 
preparation of the research grant. The instrument was changed to reflect these 
reviewers' comments, and was sent for written feedback to three members of the 
research advisory board who, as parents of handicapped children, had attended 
PACER workshops on the special education laws. Three additional prior workshop 
participants read and answered the instrument's questions orally in a one-to-onG 
situation with the researh coordinator. The final form of the questionnaire 
reflected feedback from these six parent reviewero (Appendix 2.) 



Subjects 

Names of parents to be included in Study 2 were selected from information forms 
completed by participants at the conclusion of Level II and Level III workshops 
conducted by PACER throughout Minnesota during th 1982-1983 fiscal year. Only 
parents attending Level II and Level III workshops that discussed the special 
education laws and that were of approximately three hours in length were included 
in this study. Names of workshop participants were randomly selected from 
information forms sorted according to location of workshop, age of attendee's 
child, and level of workshop. 
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Procedure 



Questionnaires were mailed to 245 workshop participants, of which half went to 
parents in the metropolitan area and half to parents in out-state areas. Eighty 
percent of the parents had attended Level II workshops, and 20%, Level III. 
Children within the ages of 0-4, 5-11, and 12-18 years were represented' in both 
the metropolitan and out-state regiona. Subjects were divided into three mailing 
groups according to the date they had attended the PACER workshop in 1982-1983 
and members of each group were mailed the questionnaire 13-16 months subsequent 
to their workshop attendance. The date of the workshop each participant had 
attended was printed on the front of the questionnaire. Included with the survey 
was a letter briefly describing the purpose of the study and a self-addressed 
stanped envelope. Follow-up phone calls were made to elicit unreturned 
questionnaires. 



RESULTS 

A total of 138 questionnaires (56%) were returned. Seventy-six out-state parents 
(62%) completed the survey, while only 62 parents in the metropolitan area (50%) 
returned the questionnaire. Eighty percent of those completing the survey had 
attended a PACER Level II workshop, and 20%, a Level III workshop. 



Characteristics 

The majority of the respondents (57%) were in the 31-40 year age range, and 87% 
of the households represented in the survey had two adults present. Forty-three 
percent of the females/mothers from these households had full or part-time work 
outside the home, and 48% of the respondents placed their feunilies at the middle 
income level wih 33% below this point (12% low; 21% low middle) and 17% above 
(14% upper middle; 3% high) . Fifty-two percent of the females/mothers and 44% of 
the males/fathers from surveyed households had attended, though not necessarily 
completed graduate school and/or college. The average level of formal education 
of females/ mothers in the metopolitan area was significantly higher (p«.004) 
than that of females/mothers in out-state areas« 

Forty-eight percent of the respondents had one or two children, 37% had three or 
four, and 14% had five or more. There was one handicapped child within 80% of 
the households, two within 14% of the homes, three within 3%, and four within 1% 
of the families. 

Respondents were asked to indicate the, age and handicapping condition (s) of each 
of their handicapped children. Definitions of Minnesota's special education 
service levels (Appendix 8) were printed in the survey to aid respondents in 
reporting the level of special education at which their child (ren) had been 
served during t^ie period from th<?5 date of the respondent's attendance at the 
listed PACER workshop to the date of completion of the questionnaire. Summary 
descriptive data are contained in Table 1. 
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TABLE 1 



Percentage of Respondents Indicating Each Category of Disability, Age Range, and 
Level/Type of Special Education Service for the Oldest Handicapped Child within a 
Family. 



Disability 




Age 




Level/type of 


■ 










special education 


visual impairment 


9% 


0-3 


8% 


Level I 


5% 


hearing impairment 


10% 


4-6 


36% 


Level II 


1% 


speech impairment 


36% 


7-10 


25% 


Level III 


23% 


cerebral palsy/spina 


27% 


11-15 


16% 






bif ida/ohher physical 












handicaps 




16-20 


11% 


LnsVsSJm V 


1 79k 


epilepsy/diabetes/ 


12% 


over 20 


2% 


Level VI 




hear t/a s thma/o the r 












health disorders 




(blank) 


2% 


special pre- 


27% 










school or DAC 




developmental delay 


17% 










(4 years old & under) 








no 0p£?c^' V- 


6« 










educali 




learning disability 


41% 


















no^. sure 


1% 


mental retardation 


33% 


















(blank) 


3% 


behavior problem 


12% 










emotional disturbance 


7% 










autism 


3% 











Subsequent to attendance at the PACER workshop listed on the front of their 
questionnairesr 10 respondents (7%) participated in an additional PACER v?orkshop 
and 18 (13%) attended a workshop/seminar/conference on the special education laws 
given by an organization other than PACBR* Table 2 lists additional resources 
from which respondents indicated they h^d gained information on the educational 
rights of handicapped chil'dren subsequ37it to attendance at the PACER workshop 
listed on the front of their questionnaire. Metropolitan respondents had 
contacted PACER by phone in signficantly greater numbers (p«.024) than had 
ou t-8 1 a te r esponden ts • 
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TABLE 2 



Percentage of Respondents Indicating Each Resource as a Source of Information on 
Handicapped Children's Educational Rights. 



school personnel 33% 

parents of other handicapped children 25% 

PACER newsletter 65% 

newsletter from another paront organization or disability group 23% 

literature on special education laws from PACER Center 23% 

literature on special education rights from another parent 14% 
organization or disability group 

phone contact with PACER Center 19% 

phone contact with another parent organization or disability 8% 
group 



Attitudes 

Using a five point scale, respondents rated their agreement with six statements 
concerning special education and the feelings surrounding having a handicapped 
child. Four of the items were knowledge related, asking respondents to express 
their confidence in using the provisions of the special education laws to achieve 
specific ends within their child's special education program. A fifth item 
focused on the perceived necessity by parents of monitoring the school's 
provisions of memdated services and procedures for their child. The final item 
concerned the degree of isolation experienced by respondents in dealing with 
situations surrounding their child's handicapping condition. 

Mean level of agreement with each of the five statements is shown in Figure 1. 
Respondents generally indicated only modest confidence in their abilix^y to use 
various provisions of the special education laws to benefit fcheir child's 
education. Despite this, respondents felt it was the parent's respont-dbility to 
monitor a school's compliance with the law. Mean level of agreement with the 
item expressing the necessity for a parent to monitor school compliiince on 
special education laws statistically exceeded (p».O00) mean level of agreement 
with the item claiming sufficient familiarity with the laws to know if they are 
being violated. 
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Figure 1 

Mean Level of Agreement with Attitude Statements , 



I know how to use my child's assessment 
results to decide what should be 
contained in her/his Individual 
Education Program (I£P)« 

I know how to use the goals and 
objectives on my child's lEP to 
monitor his/her progress during 
the school year. 

I am familiar enough with the special 
education laws to know if the school 
is violating any portion of them. 

I know iifhich procedures are provided 
in the special education laws to aid me 
in the solution of disagreements I might 
have with the school. 

It is up to me to watch that the 
special education laws/regulations for 
my child are. being obeyed, and to 
question the school if they are not. 

I generally feel alone in dealing with 
situations surrounding my child's 
handicap (s) . 
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Knowledge 



The knowledge section of the questionnaire consisted of eight items reviewing 
provisions of the special education laws and regulations concerning the written 
lEP, the lEP process r the assessment procedure ^ due process proceedings^ and the 
parameters defining mandated special education ^^r^vice. 

The mean number of knowledge items answered c-. tj. i..ily was 3,26 out of a possible 
8; 25% of the respondents completed more than hr^f of the items correctly. One 
question was remarkable in the relatively high percentage (82%) of respondents 
selecting the correct answer. 

A handicapped child's right to free special education 
depends on the school district's having sufficient 
money to provide appropriate programs for the child. 

Aside from this iteiUr the percentage of respondents answering any question 
correctly ranged between 3% and 51%. 

For out-state respondents r there was a significant positive correlation (pa. 002) 
between the number of knowledge items answered correctly and the level of school 
last attended by the female/mother. For metropolitan respondents^ there was a 
signficant positive correlation between the number of knowledge items answered 
correctly and responses indicating specific resources as having been sources of 
information on the educational rights of handicapped children; PACER newsletter 
(pa. 001); newsletter from another parent organization or disability group 
(p».001); literature on special education laws from PACER Center (p=.009)7 phone 
contact with PACER Center (p=.037); and workshops/seminars/conferences on special 
education laws attended subsequent to the PACER workshop listed on the cover of 
the respondent's questionnaire (p».001.) 

There was a significant correlation for both out-state (p».001) and metropolitan 
(P-.020) respondents between the number of l;nowledge items answered correctly and 
combined mean level of agreement with the four items on the attitude section of 
the questionnaire ejcpressing ability to use the law to further a child's special 
education. That iSr the greater the agreement with statements indicating* ability 
to use the special education law to promote a child's education r the better the 
actual performance in answering factual questions about the law's provisions. 



Behavior 

The behavior section of the questionnaire focused on the respondent's 
satisfaction with his/her child's special education program^ on the degree of the 
respondent's involvement in the lEP and assessment processes r and on the nature 
of the respondent's interactions with other parents of handicapped children. 
Responses to the questions were to be based on the 13-lS month period from the 
date of the respondent's attendance at the PACER workshop listed on the cover of 
the questionnaire to the date of his/her completion of the survey. All data 
calculations are based on responses for the oldest handicapped child within a 
family. 
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Overall Satisfaction 

Using a five point scaler respondents rated their overall level of satisfaction 
with their child's special education program. Respondents from out-state regions 
tended to be somewhat more satisfied than respondents living within the 
Minneapolis-St. Paul metropolitan area (Table 3) • 

TABLE 3 

Percentage of Respondents Indicating Each Level of Satisfaction with a Child's 
Special Education Program. 





out-state 


metropolitan 


extremely satisfied 


47% 


33% 


somewhat satisfied 


21% 


28% 


satisfied 


15% 


17% 


somewhat dissatisfied 


15% 


18% 


extremely dissatisfied 


3% 


3% 




x" = 1.97 


jT = 2.22 



During the period from the date of workshop attendance to the date of completion 
of the surveyr 33% of the respondents requested that their child receive special 
education service the school was not offering. For both metropolitan (p=.015) 
and out-state (p=.001) respondents^ there was a significant correlation between 
having made such a request for service auid a lower mean level of overall 
satisfaction with a child's special education program. 



Involvement in the lEP Process 

Respondents attended an average of 3.19 meetings to prepare or review the IBP 
during the period of reference (13-16 months) for the questionnaire. Taible 4 
contains summary data for responses to the remaining items on the Survey 
concerning the lEP. The number of out-state respondents who brought the lEP home 
before signing it was significantly greater (pa. 018) than the number of 
metropolitan respondents who did so. 
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TABLE 4 



Percentage of Respondents Answering Yes to Questions Concerning the lEP* 



Did you suggest that any specific additions or 
change be made in the lEP? 


58% 


Did you bring the lEP home to examine it before 
deciding whether or not to approve it? 


31% 


Were you dissatisfied with the content of the lEP 
you were asKea co approver 


15% 


If yes to the question above, did you 
withhold approval of the lEP? 


37% 


If the school staff did an assessment of your child 
during this period, did you meet with them before 
the IE? meeting for an explanation of the test 
results? 


33% 



For metropolitan respondents, there was a significant correlation (p^.OlS) 
between not having brought the lEP home and a lower mean level of overall 
satisfaction with a child's special education program. For out-state 
respondents, a lower mean level of overall satisfaction was signficantly 
correlated (p=.007) with dissatisfaction with the content of the lEP* 



Involvement in the Assessment Process 

Table 5 contains summary data for responses to questions concerning the 
assessment process. Responses to some items were significantly correlated with 
the respondents' overall level of satisfaction with a child's special education 
program. 
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TABLE 5 

Percentage of Respondents Answering Yes to Questions Concerning Assessment. 



During this period, if the school staff did an 
assessment, did you think the test results 
accurately showed your child's strengths and 
weakneseeR? 


62% 


If no to the question above, did you 
request additional testing? 


39% 


Did you withhold permission for your school 
staff to do an assessment? 


1% 


Did you initiate a request that an assessment 
of your child be done by the school staff 
during this period? 


27% 


Did you have an outside assessment of your child 
done during this period? 


22% 



For metropolitan respondents, there was a significant (p=,019) correlation 
between having considered assessment results an accurate reflection of a child's 
abilities and a higher mean level of satisfaction with a child's special 
education program. For both metropolitan (p=.0O3) and out-state (p=.O01) 
respondents, there was a significant correlation between having initiated a 
request for a school assessment and a lower mean level of overall satisfaction 
with a child's program. 



Parent Interactions 

The survey contained a series of questions concerning the respondent's 
interactions with other parents of handicapped children. Forty-eight percent of 
the respondents were currently participating in formal or informal groups for 
parents of handicapped children and respondents talked with other parents of 
disabled children an average of 2.52 times per month about issues concerning 
their handicapped children. During the period referenced by the questionnaire, 
58% of the respondents provided information on special education rights and 
responsibilities to other puents of handicapped children, and 9% accompanied 
parents to a school conference or a child's lEP meeting. 



Workshop Feedback 

The survey sought various types of information related to the PACER workshop the 
respondent had attended.^ Questions addressed the respondent's purpose in having 



participated in the workshop, the extent to which the workshop had met the 
respondent's needs, subsequent usefulness of printed material distributed at the 
workshop, and possible effects of the workshop on the respondent's attitudes and 
behaviors regarding his/her child's special education program. 

Table 6 lists summary data on purposes for attendance at the PACER workshop. 
Nine percent of the respondents listed reasons for attendance other than those 
provided among the response options* These included receipt of information in 
the following areas: 

- the availability of employment and social security assistance 
for a handicapped young adult upon completion of high school 

- the operation of the public school system and methods of 
"cutting through the red tape" 

- resource groups, and educational and testing agencies 
available to provide information about a child's handicaps 

- methods of supporting special education laws in danger 
of being changed 

the nature of activities of PACER Center itself, 

TABLE 6 



Percentage of Respondents Indicating Each Purpose for Attendance at the PACER 
Workshop. 



To gain information about the educational rights 
of handicapped children. 


89% 


To review recent changes in special education laws/ 
regulations. 


59% 


To gain information in response to a speific problem 
at school. 


30% 


To meet other parents of handicapped children. 


30% 


To get support from others 


23% 


Other 


9% 



/ 
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Table 7 lists agenda topics of the PACER workshops included in this substudy and 
the percentage of respondents who indicated a need to have received more 
information than was provided during the presentations. Sixty-five percent of 
the respondents expressed a desire to have received more information on one or 
more of tho workshop topics. 

TABLE 7 

Percentage of Respondents Indicating a Need to Have Received More Information on 
Each Workshop Topic. 



history of the special education laws 4% 

rights guaranteed by special education laws 32% 

assessment 21% 

lEP (individual Education Program) 22% 

conciliation conference; due process hearings; 19% 
complaint procedures 

techniques for communicating with school staff 29% 



Respondents were asked for opinions on information, other than that provided at 
the PACER workshop; they thought it in5>orcant for parents to know how to assist 
their handicapped child to receive a good education. Forty-six percent of the 
respondents answered this item in some manner. The most frequently given 
suggestion concerned the functional value of associating with other parents of 
handicapped children for emotional support and feedback, and the desirability for 
a workshop such as PACER' s to facilitate such contact by providing the names of 
existing support groups in each local area. Other suggestions that were offered 
multiple times included: 

- clarification of districts' responsibilities in the face of 
insufficient funds, explanations of methods for responding 
to budget cuts, and strategies for addressing restrictive 
eligibility criteria and lack of programming options. 

- description of the structure, lines bf authority, and decision 
making process in school districts and special eucation cooperatives 

- an index of educational programs and services within and across 
school districts, special education cooperatives, and states 




- clarification of rules controlling placement, permanency, 
and transferability of materials in school files 

- descriptions of educational programs appropriate for 
different disabilities^ and the comparability of different 
educational programs in meeting the teaching needs of specific 
disabilities 

- In-depth explanation of assessment instruments and procedures, 
and clarification of the rules governing provision of assessment 

- a listing of local resources for assistance in the provision 
of special education programming and for information on 
determining the quality of special education programming 

- descriptions of vocation education progreuns, job training programs, 
and recreation programs available for handicapped children and young 
adults locally and throughout the state 



Participants in PACER workshops on special education laws receive a folder of 
:!naterials reviewing and elaborating information presented by speakers during the 
workshop* Table 8 summarizes responses describing the use respondents made of 
these materials subsequent to the workshop. Eighty-eight percent of the 
respondents had referred to the materials for one purpose or another. 



TABLE 8 



Percentage of Respond^ 13 Selecting Each Statement Describing Use of Workshop 
Materials. 
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no, I have not referred to the materials since the 22% 
workshop 

yes, to provide myself with general information 59% 
obout special education issues 

yes, to address a specific concern about my 35% 
child's special education 

yes, to provide information about special 30% 

education laws to another parent or to a 

professional 

yes, to find PACER' s phone number 21% 

yes, for other reasons 7% 

yesir but the materials did not contain the 3% 
information I needed 
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The final questions in the workshop feedback section of the survey addressed the 
effects, if any, respondents perceived the workshop to have had on attitudes and 
behavior concerning their child's handicapping condition and special education 
program. Thirty-eight percent of the respondents indicated that as a result of 
information presented at the workshop, they became more aware of issues that 
needed to be discussed with school staff, while 32% said there were no issues 
about their child's educational program that needed to be addressed. Twenty-four 
percent of the respondents reported the workshop did not result in their deciding 
to talk with school staff because they had already been aware before attending 
the workshop of issues that needed to be addressed. 

Using a five point scale, respondents rated the importance of the workshop in 
changing nine attitudes and dispositions. Ratings by out-state and metropolitan 
respondents were very similar except on two items. Out-state respondents rat*^i1 
the workshops as significantly more important than metropoliteui respondents in 
changing their awareness that concerns about a child's education are shared by 
parents of other handicapped children (p».046) and in changing their 
comfortableness in discussing concerns about a handicapped child and his/her 
education with others (p«.012). Figure 2 presents the nine items arranged in 
decreasing order of rated importance as determined by the mean response for 
respondents as a whole. The percentage of respondents choosing a sixth response 
option - 'I came to the workshop comfortable in this area' - is printed for each 
item in the appropriate column; this response choice was not included in 
calculating response means. 
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Mean Ratings for Importance of Workshop in Changing Attitudes/Dispositions. 



awareness unou lay cnxxu 
and I have rights 
guaranteed by the special 
education lai^s that cannot 
be taken away 


c 
u 

O r 

M 

>v 
U 
Q) 

> ; 

X * 


H *J 
Q) C 

CO 4J 
M U 
0) o 

a cx 


w Important 


Slightly 
Important 


oi Not Important 


I Came to the 
00 o» Workshop Comfort- 
able in this Area 


awareness of the importance 
of being actively involved 
in planning my child's 
school program 


1 < 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 
12% 


awareness of my right to 
:aon iter the quality of lay 
child's school program 


1 « 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 

8ft 


comfortableness in asking 
questions about decisions 
made by school staff 


1 




3 


4 


5 


6 
10ft 


awareness the importance 
or gacnerinc^ my incorma^xon 
and thoughts on my child's 
performance and needs 
before going into an lEP 
meeting 


1 




3 


4 


5 


6 

8ft 


determination to discuss my 
concerns about my child's 
program with school staff 


1 




3 


4 


5 


6 

7ft 


awareness o£ the procedures 
available within special 
education laws to aid me 
in resolving disagreements 
with school staff 


1 


A 


3 


4 


5 


6 

4ft 


awareness that my concerns 
about iny child's education 
are shared by parents of 
other handicapped children 


1 


1 ^ 


3 


4 


5 


6 
12ft 


comfortableness in 
discussing my concerns 
about my handicapped 
child and his/her education 
with others 


1 


2 I 


3 


4 

/ 


5 


6 
12ft 



Using a five point scale, respondc ts rated the amount of change that had 
occurred in the frequency with which they engaged in 14 school related activit es 
since their attendance at the PACKR workshop. Responses by out-state and 
metropolitan respondents were extremely similar for all items. Figure 3 presents 
the activities arranged in decreasinv^ order of rated change in frequency as 
determined by the mean response for respondents as a whole. 



FIGURE 3 



Mean Ratings for Change in Frequency of School Related Activities. 
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seeking professional services 
for my handicapped child outside 
the school system 

making contact with parents 
of other handicapped children 

attending school board meetings 

attending lEP meetings 

taking another person with me 
when I go to lEP meetings 
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Needs Assessment 

The final portion of the survey consisted of three questions listing potential 
services and asking respondents to rate them on a five point scale for importance 
in meeting their current needs. The first item within this section coi'itained 29 
specific services and was intended to be answered by all respondents. Figure 4 
presents the services ranked in decreasing order of rated importance as 
determined by the mean response of respondents as a whole. The percentage of 
respondents selecting the sixth option - 'I'm not familiar with this topic* - is 
listed in the corresponding column; this response choice was not included in 
calculating response means. 

The second item in the needs assessment section was ^i^ddressed to respondents with 
a handicapped son/daughter 12 years of age or older. Respondents were requested 
to rate transition age services according to their importance in meeting their 
current needs. Figure 5 presents the services arranged in decreasing order of 
rated importance as determined by meem response of respondents ii t/hole. 
The percentage of respondents C€*l55c ;lng the sixth option - »]C«m net >«iKliiar vlth 
this topic' - is listed in the correspcmding column; this response choice wae not 
included in calculating response means. 
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Mean Ratings for Importance of Potential Services in Meeting Cvirrent Nee. 
Parents of Handicapped Children 



Inforoiation about your 
child's handicap (8) 

increased sensitivity of 
nonhandicapped students 
to the feelings and needs 
of handicapped students 

. opportunities for school 
* staff to learn more about 
the nature o£ your child ' s 
handicap (s) 

infornation for school 
staff on methods of 
increasing professional 
openness to involvement 
by parents in education 

information on how parents 
can promota effective 
service for handicapped 
students in the least 
restrictive educational 
setting 

research results on the 
educational effectiveness 
of various teaching 
techniques and classroom 
environments 

opportunities for school 
staff to learn more about 
the emotional needs of 
parents having a 
handicapped child 

inforraation on stress in 
families %rith a 
handicapped child and 
methods for dealing with it 

in-depth information on 
assessment procedures and 
instruments used in schools 

\ . _ — 
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inf ormati r^?^ ;^.a ^v^ailable 
elementary r^^ool programs 

in*-d6pth information on 
planning and writing an lEP 

information comparing the 
benefits of teaching 
academic skills versus 
independent living and 
vocational skills in school 

information on the apecii&l 
vulnerability of handicapped 
persons to sexual abuse 

information on the 
preparation of a ^111 
providing care for your 
handicapped child in case 
of your death 

in-depth information on 
conciliation conferences, 
due process hearings, and 
complaint procedures 

information on available 
secondary school programs 

aid with the shock r anger r 
denial r acceptance 
surrounding your child^s 
handicap (s) ^ 

regular steetings with 
parents of other 
handicapped children 

information on the nature 
and use of drugs in the 
management of sosae 
disabilities 

Informatioi^ on the 
differences in systems 
between preschool and 
elementary school 

information on available 
preschool programs 
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information on the iiopact 
of minimutn competency 
testing on epecial 
education students 

information on the use of 
computers in special 
education 




family trainings methods 
of teaching, m^ifying 
behavior, managing 
physical disabilities 

training in effective 
communication skills 

information on community 
resources: medical 
personnel skilled in 
dealing with handicapped 
children, in-home child 
care, out of home child 
care, etc« 

information on how parents 
can encourage the creation 
of a greater number and 
variety of work settings, 
living arrangements, and 
continuing education 
options for handicapped 
young adults after they 
have completed their school 
years 

advocacy training In 
seeking services for 
you? child 

is^.formation on early 
planning for your child* a 
years after his/her 
conqpletion of school 
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FIGURE 5 



Mean Ratings for Importance of Potential Services in Meeting Current Needs of 
Parents with Handicapped Children 12 Years of Age or Older. 
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information on training of 
independent living skills; 
food and nutritionr 
personal hygiene, trans- 
portation skills, consumer 
skills, etc. 

information on sex 
education programs 



information on county, 
state, and federal income 
support programs for your 
son/daughter 

'information on recreational 
programs and social groups 
for your son/daughter 

information on noncompeti- 
tive work situations: day 
activity centers, sheltered 
workshops, guided competi- 
tive employment, etc. 

information on group homes 
and other supervised living 
situations 

information on semi- 
independent living situa- 
tions: adult board and 
room residences, supervised 
resident apartments, transi- 
tional independent living 
situations, homemaker 
services, etc. 
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The final item of the needs assessment section of the survey asked respondent 
with handicapped children 12 years of age or older to indicate on a five poinc 
scale the level of interest they thought their son or daughter would have in 
attending workshops on partidular topics. Figure 6 presents the workshop topics 
arranged in decreasing order of rated interest as determined by the mean response 
of respondents as a whole. The percentage of respondents selecting the sixth 
option - •! am not familiar with this topic' - is listed in the corresponding 
column; this response option was not included in calculating response means. 

Rated among the first three was information on the son's or daughter's 
disability, a ranking reflecting the consistent indication throughout the survey 
of the interest in this information by the respondents themselves. Also 
reflecting the respondents' own interests was the low ranking of information on 
semi-independent living situations. 

FIGURE 6 

Mean Ratings by Parents for Interest of Handicapped Young Adults in Potential 
Workshop Topics. 
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DISCUSSION 



Five hundred and one people attended PACER' s Level II and Level m workshops on 
the special education laws from which respondents for this survey were drawn* 
The data suggest, however # that information presented during the workshops was 
disseminated by attendees, thereby multiplying the effect of PACER' s efforts. 
Thirty percent of the respondents referred to written material distributed at the 
workshop to provide information about the special education laws to another 
parent or to a professional. During the 13-16 month period from their attendance 
at the workshop to their completion of the questionnaire, 58% of the respondents 
gave information to other parents of handicapped children about special education 
rights and responsibilities* On the average, respondents talked 2*52 times per 
month with other parents about issues concerning their handicapped chil ^ren, and 
48% of the respondents were participants in formal or informal groups for parents 
of the handicapped. 

The workshops provide an overview of the history and current mandates of the 
federal and state special education laws, and 89% of the respondents indicated 
receipt of such information had been their purpose in attending the workshop. 
Repspondents rated the workshop maximally effective. in developing the two 
attitudes/perceptions PACER considers most essential: 1) awareness that a 
handicapped child and his/her parents have rights guaranteed by the special 
education laws that cannot be taken away and 2) awareness that it is important 
for a parent to be actively involved in planning his/her child's special 
education program. PACER intends the packet of information it provides to be a 
resource on which workshop attendees can later draw, and 81% of the respondents 
indicated they had in fact raf erred to the materials they had been given. 

Effects of Workshop 

PACER intends its workshops to have a lasting effect on participants' attitudes 
about the special education process, their knowledge of the law's provisions, and 
their involvement in their child's special education program. Comparing 
responses from survey questions in these three areas, it appears the workshops 
were most effective in changing respondents' attitudes. On a five point scale, 
respondents' mean rating of the workshop's role in developing nine 
attitudes/dispositions lay within the scale's first two categories: very 
important and moderately Inportant. 

Thirteen to sixteen months after attendance at a PACER workshop, respondents were 
able to answer correctly 41% of the survey's eight questions about provisions of 
the special education law. The level of difficulty of the survey questions may 
in part account for the respondents' performance. There was a significant 
positive correlation for both metropolitan (p».020) and out-stntt^ (pa.OOl) 
respondents, however, between their level of agreement with st/Afcaaents indicating 
sufficient farailarity with the law to use it to promote a child'^s education and 
their ability to correctly answer factual questions on the law's mandates. 

There are a number of specific actions speakers at PACER workshops encouraged 
parents to take. In the appropriate situation, approxmately 35% of the 
respondents pursued any one of the courses that had been recommended: bringing 
the lEP home to examine it before signing (31%) ; withholding approval of the IE? 
if dissatisfied with its content (37%) ; meeting for an explanation of assessment 
results before an lEP planning session (33%) ; and rsquecting additional testing 
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if original assessment results did not accurately reflect a child's abilitilt j 
(39%). 



Suggestions foe fJorkshop on the Special Education Laws 

Since attitudes, as measured here," seem most amenable to change, PACER should 
identify those attitudes it considers essential to effective and informed 
parental involvement in the special education process and stress them in the 
workshop's presentations. 

Performance on the knowledge section of the questionnaire was significantly 
correlated with level of education of females/mothers living in out-state areas 
(p».002), and with having accessed a variety of extra informational resources for 
metropolitan respondents. Level of education of out-state females/mothers was 
significantly (p".004) lower than that of metropolitan females/mothers, and, on 
the average, only 22% of the respondents received additional information on the 
special education law from other workshops or from phone contact with, or printed 
material from, a disability group or parent training organization. 

PACER could take additional steps to assist parents: 



- PACER should obtain a toll-free phone number 

- attendees should be provided a handout for taking notes that is 
arranged by workshop topic 

- an outline of the workshop's content should be provided as a 
handout, and visually displayed and reviewed at the start of the 
workshop 

In future written evaluations of its workshops, PACER should include items in 
which respondents rate their sense o£ familiarity with the law. In this survey, 
self-reports were significantly correlated with ability to correctly answer 
factual questions on the law. 

Thirty percent of the respondents said their purpose in attending the PACER 
workshop had been to meet other parents of handicapped children. When asked to 
indicate what information they thought it important for parents to know to assist 
their handicapped child in receiving a good education, but which had not been 
included in the PACER workshop, respondents most frequently suggested information 
on the importance of associating with other parents of handicapped children for 
emotional support and feedback. 

The attitudes respondents rated the workshop least effective in developing were 
awareness that concerns about a child's education are shared by parents of other 
handicapped childiu-en, and comfortableness in discussing concerns about a 
handicapped child anc his/her education with others. Out-state respondenls rated 
the workshops significantly more important than metropolitan respondent it in these 
two areas (p«.046r *C^12 Respectively). 

PACER may want to considsr these nseds by providing more time for interaction 
between participants, either by expanding smijil groiip discussions 
time/opportunities, cr by including, and advertising, a period after the workshop 
during which parents could meet with one another. 
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Suygested Add.i:;ioiial PAC^R Services 



Fifty-nine percent of this respondents said their purpose in attending the PACER 
workshop had been to review recent changes in special education laws/regulations, 
a topic not speclSicdilly addressed but incorporated in the workshops on the 
special education lawf6. Twenty-nine percent of the respondents indlc/^ted a need 
to have received more information on techniqties for communicating v/i rsohaol 
staff than was presented at the workshop, PACER" s Level IV workshops revin;; 
topical issuos in special education, and its Levels II and III communication 
workshops focus on improving communication skills. Because of time and budget 
cons tra into f however, these workshops are offered mainly in the metropolitan 
area, PACER should seek the means of addressing these needs in out-state areas, 
and include methods that are feasible to an organization with limited staff. For 
example bulletins on topical special education issues could be sent to out-state 
persons who had requested receipt of such information. Development of a 
video-taped communications training package could be considered for circulation 
to groups of persons in out-state areas, 

PACER Center should consider developing Levels II and III workshops on the lEP 
and on assessment alone for several reasons, 

- 22% of the respondents indicated a need to have received more 
information on the lEP than was presented at the workshop, and 21% 
expressed the seune desire concerning assessment, 

- low mean level of overall satisfaction with' a child" s special 
education program was significantly correlated with: 
dissatisfaction with the content of the lEP (p«,007); 
disagreement about the accuracy of the assessment results in 
reflecting a child's abilities (pa,019), 

- command of functional information may increase a person's confidence 
and effectiveness. Intensive workshops on the lEP and assessment 
would increase parent's retention of the specifics of the law in 
these areaso 

- to increase the likelihood of effecting an increase in behaviors it 
considers important for parents to pursue, PACER needs to provide 
the parents the means with which to perform the behaviors. For 
example, to make it worthwhile to bring an lEP home for 
consideration before signing it, parents have to have bases upon 
which to judge the content of the lEP, A new PACER workshop 
developed on the lEP should include, among other topics, information 
on: identifying and defining goals for a child, targeting and 
recording behavior, and identifying and writing behavior ally 
measurable goals to facilitate judgment about progress. An 
assessment workshop could include more specific information on 
assessment, administration procedure on test resuts, the 
availability and applicability of tests for specific handicapping 
conditions, and the translation of assessment results into lEP 
goals. 

If PACER were to develop a list of available special education programs and 
services for handicapped children within and across Minnesota school districts 
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and cooperativesf and prepare discussion programs of research examining the 
relative efficacy of various teaching techniques^ it would be addressing needE 
expreased by parents in this portion of the evaluation and by parent advocates in 
another section of this evaluation. t\liinilarly# multiple requests for information 
on special handicapping conditions we.ce made throughout all sections of this 
evaluation. 
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STUDY 3 



INTRODUCTION 

During the 12 months from July 1982 x,o July 1983 r PACER conducted six of its 
Level IV training of trainers workshops. The purposes of PACER* s Level IV 
workshops are multiple: to provide updates on topical issues in special 
educatioHr to provide skills training useful to parents and advocates in special 
educatioHr and to prc/ide training to parents to assist PACER staff in 
presentations at PACER' s Level II and Level III parent training workshops on the 
special education laws. Attendees at these workshops include parentis of 
handicapped children who are involved in advocating for more than their own 
child's educational rights, and staff members of advocacy organizations and 
administrative agencies concerned with promoting the educational rights of 
handicapped children and youth. 

PACHR had generally gathered feedback from workshop attendees immediately upon 
completion of a workshop at the end of the fiscal year. Eowever, comprehensive 
feedback after a period of time has not been gathered. In addition. Level IV 
workshop attendees - people interested in the broader perspective of special 
education presented at such workshops and frequently involved in advocacy efforts 
over the years - are i>otentially valuable sources of information and perceptions 
on special education, the needs of paren^^->r and ideas for programming directions 
for PACER. Study 3 surveys persons who attended Level IV workshops during fiscal 
year 1932-1983 for their opinions in all of these areas. 

METHOD 

Instrument 

An initial stage in the development of the Level IV questionnaire was discussion 
of the role of advocates in special education with PACER's Board of Directors, 
composed of parents of handicapped children, members of disability advocacy 
organizations and educators. The subsequent questionnaire was reviewed by 
PACER'S co-directors for content validity and relevance. One member of the 
research advisory board provided detailed feedback on the questionnaire's content 
and format. The form was edited to reflect all feedback, and prepared in its 
final form for distribution (Appendix 3.) 



Subjects and Procedure 

Attendance rosters for 1982-1983 Level IV workshops were reviewed by the 
co-directors of PACER and 100 parents and/or members of advocacy organizations 
were selected for receipt of the questionnaire. The questionnaires vere mailed 
in May 1984, with a cover letter briefly explaining PACER'S research evaluation 
grant and requesting completion of the questionnaire within seven days. Enclosed 
was a self -addressed stamped envelope. Purveys were completed anonymously, 
allotting no follow-up to elicit unreturned questionaaireo. 
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RESULTS 



Thirty nine questionnaires (39%) were completed and returned- The extent of bias 
interjected by the relatively low response rate could not be assessed. 



Character istics 

Sixty-nine percent of the respondents HTr^ri^ affiliated with a disability 
organization as paid or volunteer staff r or as a member of an advisory board or 
board of directors. Eighteen r :rccnt were teachers or administrators within 
special education, or staff me: >3rs of a college departroentr state or regulatory 
agency addressing special cduca a issues. 

Attendees from each of the six Level IV workshops were represented among 
respondents. Fifty-three percent of the respondents had attended one workshopr 
29% had attended twor and the remaining 18% had attended between three and five 
workshops. Respondents indicated the type(s) of advocacy activities in which 
they had engaged since having attended the PACER workshop (s) in 198 2-1983 , and 
summary data are presented in Table 1. 

TABLE 1 

Percentage of Respondents Indicating Involvement in Each Type of Activity. 



I provided parents information r counsel or personal 74% 
participation for lEP meetings r conciliation conferences r 
due process or complaint procedures. 

I wrote news articles , letters to the editor r or letters 69% 
to legislators or to other policy makers on special 
education topics. 

I spoke at meetings of the school board or of church r 54% 
civic or parent groups about special education. 

I provided technical assistance or consultation to parent 54% 
groups r educators, administrators or legislators in areas 
of special education. 

I lobbied legislators or persons on other policy making 51% 
boards/organizations and/or provided testimony to such 
groups on specA'^l education issues. 

I helped form a parent group and/or was actively 46% 
involved in program planning for a paront group 
whose meetings and activities involved special 
education issues. 

I spoke atf helped plan, or otherwise participated 38% 
in the running of a workshop or conference on special 
education* 

I was involved in research or policy making in areas 36% 
of special education. 
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Workshop Feedback 



Respondents were askoid to rut^ ^:he information presented at each o£ the workshops 
they had attended on a f ivvi pclnt scale for its importance to them in their 
effectiveness as advocates. Vhe mean rating for each of the workshops ranged 
between the first two pointb the scale: 'extremely important' and 'somewhat 
important'. Within this two point range,. the most favored workshop was a meeting 
over lunch with a federal staff person on proposed changes in special educat"! . n 
regulations/ and the least, a techniques workshop given by an advertising firm on 
gaining access to the media and developing positive media presentations. 

Several goals of PACER Level IV training workshops were listed on the survey, and 
respondents were asked to indicate on a five point scale the degree to which 
workshops had met those goals for them (Figure 1) The function most served by 
PACER workshops for attendees was the provision of factual information not 
otherwise available. 



FIGURE 1 

Mean Ratings on the Degree to Which Workshop (s) Met PACER' s Goals. 



greet not at don't 

degree all recall 

to provide a source of factual 
information that would not other- 
wise be available to participants 

to provide participants an envir- 
I onment in which past advocacy 
efforts for handicapped children 
and youth are reinforced and 
continued advocacy efforts are 
supported 

to provide an occasion for par- 
ticipants to become familiar 
with the concerns of other 
through questions and comments 
from the audienae 

to provide an occasion for par- 
ticipants to exchange experiences 
and ideas with other advocates 

to provide an opportunity for 
participants to become familiar 
with the particular perspective of 
a parent advocacy organization on 
special education issues 
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Future Directions 



Respondents were asked for suggestions on format and content of future PACER 
workshops. On a five point scale ranging from 'Very Helpful' (1) to 'Not At All 
Helpful' (5), there was a mean response of 1.81 to a qui^stion asking how helpful 
it would be to have current issues in special education discussed in a debate 
format with speakers representing opposing views. Opon-*ended responses 
concerning workshop format suggested: parent/professional panels to stimulate 
audience participation; role playing sessions; and small group discussions after 
speaker presentations to allow interchange on what actions should be taken^ 



The topic most frequently suggested for future Level IV workshops waB special 
education entrance and exit criteria - their effects, legality, and differences 
across districts. Other topics included: 

the post-secondary vocational education study conducted by the 
Minnesota Legislative Audit Commission 

the special education assessment study conducted by the Minnesota 
Legislature 

the advantages and disadvantages of the new Minnesota Semi Independent 
Living Programs (alternatives to current ICP-MR group homes and 
institutions) 

the adequacy of day activity centers and work activity centers 
in the metropolitan area 

the effect of 0-4 years mandated special education service on 
day activity centers 

methods of affecting preparation of regular education tezichers 
for teaching special education students in mainstreamed situations 

methods of affecting the appropriateness and quality of mainstr^ieim 
placements 

the function of outside assessment, and incorporation of itu 
results into educational^ programming 

data based management in special education 

definition and assessment of student progress; teacher accountability 
for progress 

issues involved in transition from secondary school to post-secondary 
education or work situations; educational preparation for 
transition 

experimc^ntal education programs and research in the education of the 
handicapped 

community resources available to parents 
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/ 

special education licensure 

training In the political process: how and where decisions are 
made affecting special education prograiiutiing and funding 

effectiveness of federal and state special education 
legislation 

netwrking methods for advocates 

in-depth training in media usage; public i^peaking training 

support/discussion/education workshops xcr people contacting 
PACER by phone for individual assistance 
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Respondents were presented with a list of potential resources/services and weii 
asked to indicate which of them they would like to have available few support i. 
their special education advocacy efforts (Table 2) o The resource most frequently 
delected (72%) was educational research data on the efficacy of special 
education, various teaching techniques/ r^nd school environments for specific 
handicapping conditions. 

TABLE 2 

Percentage of Respondents Indicating Each Potential Resource/Service as Helpful 
to Themselves* 



information on educational research on the efficacy 
of special education, of various teaching techniques, 
and of school environments for specific handicapping 
conditions 


72% 


listings of resources available to parents, e.g. local 
parent support groups, child-care services, sources 
for outside assessments, out-of-home residences 
for handicapped children and adults, etc. 


59% 


in-'depth information on assessment: instruments, 
procedures, the relation of assessment results to 
educational programming 


56% 


information on resources available to students completing 
school, e.g. vocational training progreuns, income 
maintenance prograuns, etc. 


49% 


in-depth information on legally established procedures 
for resolving disagreements: conciliation conferences, 
due process hearings, complaint procedures 


44% 


up-dates on issues for complaint procedures and 
compliance deviations from special education rules and 
regulations within Minnesota 




inrormacion on tne appropriate person (line or 
authority) to address regarding advocacy concerns 
within school districts, federal and state 
legislatures and agencies 




in-depth information on planning and writing an lEP 


33% 


regul&;: meetings for persons engaged in similar types 
of advocacy to exchange ideas, information, 
performance feedback 


31% 


assert IveneiiS training with a focus on lEP 
meetings: role playing in small groups, video tape 
feedback, etc. 


23% 
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The special education advocates were asked for their opinions on what parent 
could be taught that would help them contribute to the effectiveness of theij 
handicapped child's educational program* Sixty-nine percent of the respondents 
answered this open-ended question, and the two most frequently stated suggestions 
for parent training were: 1) methods foe evaluating the quality of special 
education programming and, 2) strategies for coming to terms with a child's 
handicapping condition. The remaining suggestions for parent training clustered 
into four areas: 1) the political system and the effect of parental involvement 
on funding, 2) assessment instruments and procedures, 3) available special 
education progreuns and services, and 4) considerations in identifying a child's 
needs and planning for hisAer future. 



The final area in which respondents were asked for suggestions concerned 
potential future activities by PA02R to improve the quality of special education 
in Minnesota (Table 3) . The option most frequently selected of the four 
presented to respondents was presentations on the special education laws for 
regular education teachers. 



Percentage of Respondents Selecting Each Potential PACER Activity As Helpful to 
Special Education. 



TABLE 3 



preparing presentations for regular education teachers 
to familiarize them with the i?pecial education laws 



67% 



preparing presentations and materials on the special 
education laws for parents with limited educational 
backgrounds 



64% 



providing for professionals a source of information on 
educational issues e.g., surrog^to rulee;^ transition needs, 
0-4 legislation, impediments to parental involvement in 
special education, etc. 



56% 



becoming involved in efforts to improve the quality of 
regular education 



38% 
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Current and Future Special Education Issues 

The remaining itcmB on the questionnaire asked respondents for their opinions on 
current and future issues in special education ^ Suventy-two percent of the 
respondents answered the open-ended query: What current issues in special 
education are most in need of advocacy efforts? Their responses clustered into 
the following areas: 

special education service for children 0-4 years of age 

transition issues: vocational training in primary and 
secondary school; post-secondary vocational education; 
nut-of-home living situations 

funds for special education; funds in low-population areas 

least restrictive environments: guaranteeing their provision; 
providing appropriate support in the mainstream 

entrance/exit criteria; service to borderline handicapped students 
identification of parents in need of special education information 
special education quality , 

improved assessment instruments/procedures; individualized programming 
based on asssessment results 

service for students with low-incidence handicaps 

Seventy-seven percent of the respondents replied to the question: What do you 
think will be the future iskxuecv in special education to which advocates will have 
to direct their attention? The most frequent replies were funding and special 
education service for children 0-4 years of age. The remaining responses 
included: 

regular education: monitoring mainstreaming; training regular 
education staff; providing support service in regular education 
classrooms; improving interaction between regular and special 
education 

service for 'at risk' populations; service to ctudents and 

borderline students 

quality of special education 

transition services; vocational education; post-secondary 
vocational educatipn 

competency tec -ins 

access to con^uters and soph-f 8tic^<rccd software 
individualized versus group programming 
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community-education for multiply handicapped persons 

attempted modifications of existing special education regulations 

use of paraprofessionals in DAC*s, public health agencies, and other 
service agencies for the handicapped 

On a five-*point scale measuring desirability, respondents indicated their 
feelings about four apparent trends in special education in Minnesota. The 
clearly preferred trend was mandated special education service from birth through 
four years of age (Figure 2«) 

FIGURE 2 

Mean Ratings for Desirability of Apparent Trends in Special Education* 



extremely extremely 
des i rable undes i r able 



mandated special education service 
from birth through four years of 
age 

uniform state entrance and exit 
criteria for special education 

laws and rules guaranteeing 
gifted children a free public 
education appropriate to their 
individual needs 

non-categorical special education 
programs (special education 
service based on assessed needs 
without assignment of a disability 
category) 




DISCUSSION 

The six Level IV workshops PACER presented during the 1982-l/:)83 fiscal year were 
all rated highly for value to attendees in their effectiveness as advocates. The 
success of PACER in meeting the needs o£ participants in its advocacy i^rkshops 
is noteworthy as this group is relatively sophisticated in its understanding of 
the field of special education, its laws, and its contemporary issues. 

pacer's primary goal in presenting Level IV workshops - the provision of 
information not otherwise available - was the goal respondents indicated had been 
best met in workshops they had attended. The workshops were rated somewhat leus 
effective in providing an environment conducive to the exchange of information 
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and ideae between advocates- A desire for such participant interchange was 
indicated in suggestions respondents made for changes in future workshop form t: 
parent/professional panels to stimulate audience participation; small group 
discussion after speaker presentations; and role playing sessions. 

In the valuable survey results were the ideas for future PACER programming 
provided by people involved in a variety of activities* The topic suggested most 
frequently for future Level IV training of trainers workshops was entrance and 
exit criteria for special education service* The two workshop topics respondents 
felt would be of most benefit to parents of handicapped children in general were 
methods for evaluating the quality of special education programming, and 
strategies for coming to terms with a child's handicapping condition* The 
potential resource/service respondents indicated they would most like to have 
available for support in their special education advocacy efforts was educational 
research information on the efficacy of special education and of various 
instructional techniques and school environments in teaching children with 
various handicapping conditions* 

Several other issues appeared with regularity in responses to open-ended 
questions eliciting ideas for future programs* These include: 

- special education service for children from birth to four years of 
age 

- tranirsition services for the youna handicapped adult 

- mainstreeuning and the least restrictive environment 

- lists of education and community resources for parents of 
handicapped children 

Suggestions in this survey overlap those made by parents and educators in other 
studies included in this evaluation, and as such, provide a rationale for the 
commitment of PACER resources to the develoEnnent of expertise in new and 
complicated areas in special education* In addition, the level of activity of 
attendees at PACER Levsl IV workshops in the area of special education amplifies 
the effect of information presented at these workshops, an asset of which PACER 
should be mindful in attempting to address the needs and interests of this 
sophisticated group of people* 
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STUDY 4 



INTRODUCTION 

In its Level V service, PACER Center provides individual training and assistance 
by answering telephone and mail inquiries from parents o£ handicapped children, 
advocacy representatives, educational professionals, and others. During the 
1982-1983 fiscal year, PACER received 5,401 such inquiries. The vast majority of 
these communications were by telephone. This service reaches more individuals 
than any other of PACER* s direct contact programs. Because of the breadth of 
this outreach and the amount of staff time involved in providing this service, it 
is important to assess the degree to which PACER is meeting the needs of its 
individual callers and advancing educational goals it considers important. Study 
4 surveys parents, guardians, and advocacy representatives who called PACER 
during the 1982-1983 fiscal year. 

METHOD 

The majority of items for this instrument were selected from questionnaires 
administered to PACER workshop attendees in other studies included in this 
evaluation. New items were prepared after discussion with the research 
coordinator and the co-*directors of PACER Center regarding information that would 
be most useful in assessing the value of this service (Appendix 4.) 

PACER Center keeps a written record of all phone conversations with persons 
calling for information. From these records were randomly selected the names of 
parents, guardians, and advocacy representatives who had called PACER for 
individual training and assistance during the 1982-1983 fiscal year. The 
resulting records were divided into those for out-state calls and those for 
metropolitan calls. Names were randomly selected from each group and were 
reviewed to eliminate persons already included in other portions of this study. 

In May 1984, two hundred and sixty-seven questionnaires were mailed: 64 to 
out-state callers and 203 to rootropolitan callers. Included with th^ 
questionnaire wais a cover letter briefly explaining the PACER evaluation grant 
and a stamped, self-addresssed envelope. Follow-up calls were not made to elicit 
unreturned questionnaires. 

RESULTS 

Chr^racteristics 

Thirty-one queBtionnaires (48%) were received from persons living in out-state 
areas and 54 (27%), from metropolitan residents, resulting in an overall return 
rate of 32%. l?inety-eight percent of the respondents were natural parents, 
foster parents or guardians of handicapped children, and nine percent indicated 
they were special education professionals or representatives from a disability 
organization. Summary data for the age and handicap (s) of the oldest child 
within the family are included in Table 1; reported disabilities are not limited 
to the primary handicapping condition. 
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TABLE 1 

Percentage of Respondents Selecting Categories for their Child's Handicap and 
Age. 



Handicap* Parents listed all of 
disabilities 


child's 


Age 


visual impairiP'^nt 


20% 


0-3 years 


2% 


hearing impairment 


19% 


4-6 years 


15% 


speech impairment 


39% 


7-10 years 


29% 


' cerebral palsy/spina 
bifida/ 

other physical handicaps 


24% 


11-15 years 
16-20 years 


33% 
14% 


Epilepsy/diabetes/heart/ 


25% 


over 20 years 


4« 


.isthma/other health disorders 




blank 


2« 


developmental delay 
(4 years and under) 


6% 






learning disability 


46% 






mental retard&fclon 


35% 






behavior problem 


33% 






emotional disturbance 


12% 






autism 


6% 







One-^third of the respondents had attended a PACER workshop, and a similar number 
(32%) had gone to a workshop/seminar/conference on the special education laws 
given by an organization other than PACSRi th^^tre was no significant overlap 
between the two groups of workshop attendees. People were asked to indicate 
sources other than workshops from which they had gained information on the 
special education rights of children (Table 2). Respondents from metropolitan 
and out-state areas were similar in the degree to which they had used all 
resources except school personnel: Metropolitan respondents had received 
information on the special education laws from school personnel to a 
significantly greater degree (p«.042) than had out-state parents. Seventy-cne 
percent of both metropolitan and out-state respondents had provided infonsation 
to other parents of handicapped children on the special education laws, and 84% 
had recommended PACER as a resource to parents of handicapped children « 
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TABLE 2 



Percentage o£ Respondents Indicating Bach Option as a Source o£ Special Education 
Information. 



PACER newsletter 


59t 


parents of other handicapped children 


51% 


phone contact with PACER Center 


44% 


school personnel 


44% 


newsletter from another parent organization or 
disability group 


38% 


literature on special education laws from 
PACER Center 


36% 


literature on special education rights from another 
parent organization or disabilty group 


. 27% 


i^hone contact wit^ another parent organization or 
disability group 


24% 



Using a five point scale, respondents rated the degree to which they agreed with 
statements on attitudes about their assertiveness in interactions with school 
staff, their knowledge of one aspect of the special education law, and their 
sense of isolation in dealing with situations surrounding their child's 
handicap(s). The statements were drawn from attitude items included in 
questionnaires given participants in PACER workshops on the special education 
laws (Studies 1 and 2). In a manner similiar to workshop participants in Studies 
1 and 2, respondents indicated greater agreement with a statement indicating 
responsibility to monitor school compliance with the special education law than 
with a statement indicating knowledge of specific prr^visions of the law (Table 
3). 
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TABLE 3 

Mean Response tc Attitude Items* 



I would press for a change in my child's 
special education services even i£ doing 
so would damage a comfortable relationship 
with the school. 

i. know which procedures are provided in 
*:hf$ special education laws to aid me in 
Uie solution of disagreements X might 
have with the school. 

It is up to me to watch that the 
special education laws/regulations for 
my child are being obeyed, and to 
question the school if they are not. 

I generally feel alone in dealing with 
situations surrounding my child's 
handicap (s). 
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The survey contained two questions concerning the respondents' behavior. 
Sixty^four percent of people completing questionnaires indicated that on at least 
one ocdsion they had requested special education service not being offered their 
child by the school. On another it^m, 33% of the respondents reported they were 
participants in formal or informal groups for parents of handicapped children. 

Feedback on Telephone Contact with PACER Center 

During the 1982-1983 school year, respondents called PACER an average of 2.40 
times; out-*Btate responuents were most likely to have called once, while 
metropolitan respondents were most likely to have phoned PACER twice. 
Sixty-*three percent of people having multiple phone contacts with PACER during 
1982-1983 indicated that the subject of additional calls was the seime as that of 
the original contact. 
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Forty-six percent of the respondents had contacted PACER prior to the 1982-1 J 
school year about concerns related to their handicapped children, and a simi lar 
number (42%) contacted PACER during the 1983-1984 school year. PACER had be .-n 
the first source of information for 32% of the respondents, while 53% contacted 
PACER to supplement or confirm information they had already garnered. There was 
a significant correlation (p».003) between membership in a formal or informal 
group of parents of handicapped children and having contacted PACER fo: 
supplemental information. 



Using a five-point scale, respondents indicated their agreement with statements 
about the usefulness of their phone contact (s) with PACER staff. Table 4 
contains the mean level of agreement with statements for respondents as a whole, 
and the percentages of out-state and metropolitan respondents selecting each 
individual level of agreement. The response mean is based on the first five 
response categories; percentages for out-state respondents appear in the top line 
of each pair of rows in Table 4 and metropolitan respondents appear in the bottom 
line. 



TABLE 4 



Mean Overall Response, and Percentage of Out-state and Metropolitan Respondents 
Selecting Each Response Option. 
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the concern (s) /issue (s) about 


70% 


23% 


0% 


4% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


1.48% 


which you called was/%^re 


54% 


40% 


2% 


2% 


0% 


0% 


2% 




understood by the parent advisor 


















with whom you spoke 


















the information you received 


62% 


24% 


3% 


7% 


3% 


0% 


0% 


1.75% 


was directly related to your 


42% 


40% 


9% 


4% 


2% 


0% 


4% 




concerns 


















the information you received 


62% 


28% 


0% 


3% 


7% 


0% 


0% 


1.78% 


was realistic (i.e. did not 


35% 


52% 


6% 


4% 


2% 


0% 


2% 




raise false hopes) 


















the suggestions for action 


52% 


28% 


7% 


7% 


2% 


0% 


0% 


1.94% 


were possible for you to 


32% 


40% 


13% 


2% 


4% 


4% 


6% 




carry out 


















the referral to another 


46% 


4% 


7% 


4% 


11% 


4% 


25% 


2.04% 


resource or agency was 


21% 


19% 


15% 


2% 


2% 


0% 


40% 




helpful 
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There were no statistically signficiant differences between the mean response i of 
metropolitan and out-state respondents for any of the five statements. However, 
there was a consistent trend in responses within the first two categories of the 
five point scale: the percentage of out-state respondents totally agreeing with 
a statement always exceeded the percentage of metropolitan respondents doing so, 
and this relationship was reversed within the second category - 'agree' - on the 
scale. 

The development of attitudes/dispositions considered important to parent 
involvement in a child's special education is a goal of PACER in its contacts 
with parents, whether over the phone or in workshops. A list of seven of these 
attitudes/dispositions was contained in the survey and respondents were asked to 
rate on a five point scale how important the telephone contact with PACER had 
been to their developing these attitudes/dispositions. Available for each item 
was the response option: 'I was comfortable in this area before I called PACER'. 
Table 5 presents the mean ratings for respondents as a whole and the frequency 
with which out-state and metropclitan respondents selected each level of 
importance on the five point scale. The response mean is based on the first five 
response categories; percentages of out-state respondents appear in the top line 
of each pair of rows in Table 5. 



TABLE 5 



Mean Overall Response r and Percentage of Out-state and Metropolitan Respondents 
Selecting Each Response Option. 





Very Important 


Moderately Important 


Important 


Slightly Important 


Not Important 


I was Comfortable in 
this Area Before I 
Called PACER 


X 


awareness of the importance 
of being actively involved 
in planning my child's 
scnoox pti^rcuu 


62% 
44% 


7% 
13% 


0% 
8% 


7% 
4% 


0% 
0% 


24% 
31% 


1.50% 


determination to discuss my 
concerns about my child's 
program with school staff 


62% 
49% 


10% 
14% 


3% 
16% 


3% 
0% 


3% 
0% 


17% 
22% 


1.55% 


awareness that my child 

An/4 T i^^rtH^Q 
&nQ J> IICIVC L^X^lluo 

guaranteed by the special 
education laws that cannot 
be taken away 


55% 
49% 


7% 
8% 


3% 
13% 


10% 
0% 


0% 
2% 


24% 
28% 


1.58% 


awareness of the importance 
of gathering iny information 
and thoughts on my child's 
performance and needs 
before going into an ISP 
meeting 


62% 
41% 


10% 
18% 


0% 
14% 


3% 
6% 


0% 
2% 


24% 
20% 


1.67% 


comfortableness in asking 
questions about decisions 
made by school staff 


62% 
36% 


3% 
27% 


0% 

12% 


7% 
2% 


3% 
2% 


24% 
21% 


1.70% 


awareness of the procedures 
available within special 
education laws to aid me 
in resolving disagreements 
with school staff 


62% 
40% 


3% 
21% 


7% 
12% 


7% 
4% 


3% 
2% 


17% 
21% 


1.74% 


comfortableness in 
discussing my concerns 
about my handicapped 
child and his/her education 
with others 


63% 
39% 


3% 
16% 


3% 
10% 


7% 
10% 


0% 
2% 


23% 
24% 


1.74% 
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There were no significant differences between the mean responses of out-state and 
metropolitan respondents to any of the seven items. The tendency for out-state 
parents to rate their contact wit^ PACER more favorably than metropolitan parents 
was evident in responses to the question on the usefulness of the phone contact 
was present in responses to these items. 

Ninety- three percent of the respondents had received a selection of PACER 's 
written materials. Forty-six percent of the respondents said they had referred 
to the materials to address a specific concern about their child's education, and 
thirty-nine percent reported they had used the materials as a source of 
information about the special education laws for another parent or a 
professional. Fifteen percent of these people indicated they had not referred to 
the materials they had received. As a result of information received from PACER 
by phone or mail, 40% of the respondents indicated they had become aware of 
issues that needed to be discussed with school staff. 

In addition to providing feedback on information and materials provided them by 
PACERr 56% of the respondents listed some informaton they had not received from 
PACER which they considered important for parents to know to aid their getting 
their handicapped child a good education. Some of these suggestions were for 
information PACER provides in its workshops^ The remaining suggestions clustered 
into the following areas: 

" information on available medical, financial and legal services 

- information on available special education programs across school 
districts 

- information on specific disabilities and the implications of each 
for learning 

- information on criteria for selecting mainstream environments 

- information on preparation for moving into an independent living 
environment 

- information on methods of educating extended family end communities 
about handicapped populations 

- information on the role parent support groups in sustaining a 
parent's efforts to obtain education&il service 



DISC U SSION 

( 

A greater percentage of out-state residents (48%) completed this survey than did 
metropolitan residents (27%). Using a five point scale ranging from totally 
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agree (1) to totally disagree (5) , respondents rated the extent of their 
agreement with statements about the usefulness of their phone contact with PACER. 
The ratings by respondents as a whole were positive, ranging between 1.48 and 
2.04 on the five point scale. However, there was a consistent but not 
statistically significant tendency for out-state respondents to rate PACER more 
favorably than metropolitan respondents. This same tendency was again apparent 
in responses to a question asking respondents to indicate on a five point scale 
the importance of their phone contact with PACER to their developing specific 
attitudes/dispositions concerning special education. Without information on the 
nature of the concern about which parents phoned PACER, it can be assumed that, 
on the average, the quality of service provided to out-state and metropolitan 
residents was the same. It can be hypothesized that the cause for this 
differentially positive rating by out-state parents is less availability of 
support service for out-state parents, a situation of which PACER has been aware 
since its inception as an organization. While not strong enough on their own, 
these data can be addocl to those suggesting PACER consider establishing a toll 
free number and more assistance to outstate parents. 

Ninety-eight percent of the respondents in this survey were parents or guardians 
of handicapped children. Parents contacting PACER by phone for individual 
training and assistance were part of a network of parents exchanging special 
education information. Fifty-one percent of the respondents had received 
information on the special education laws from other parents o£ handicapped 
children, 71% had provided information to other parents about the law, and 33% 
were participants in formal or informal groups for parents of handicapped 
children. To these people PACER provided written materials on the special 
education laws. 

Thirty-nine percent of the respondents used the materials as a source of 
information about the laws for another parent or professional. Eighty-four 
percent of the respondents had recommended PACER as a resource to other parents 
of handicapped children. This nc^twork of contacts into which PACER taps 
effectively increai^es the return on the dollar spent in providing individual 
training and assistance by phone to parents, and stirongly reinforces PACER's 
continuing this aspect of its parent training services. 
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STUDY 5 



INTRODUCTION 

Educational professionals are one-half of the working equation in special 
education, and as such their perspective on educational issues and education 
related organizations is important. One of the avowed goals of PACER is to 
facilitate understanding and positive working relations between parents of 
children with handicaps and the educational professionals who serve those 
children. To that end, feedback from educators on the degree to which they 
perceive PACER as promoting effective and constructive parental involvement is 
important. Of interest for consideration in future programming decisions are the 
views of educational professionals on the unique contribution parent training 
organizations can make to the Improvement of special education. Also important 
in planning organizational goals is anticipation of future needs, and educators 
have a particular perspective to offer on anticipated trends in special 
education. 

Study 5 involved a survey of special education directors within the state of 
Minnesota. The purposes of the survey were two. One was to gather suramative 
information from special education directors both on the extent and nature of 
their familiarity with PACER programs, and on the degree to which they perceived 
pacer's performance reflecting its stated objectives in parent education and 
individual parent training and assistance. The second purpose of the survey was 
to gather formative data on possible roles for parent training coalitions in 
facilitating the delivery and improving the quality of special education, and on 
the desirability and probability of potential trends in education. 

METHOD 

Instrument 

After discussion with special education teachers, a special education director, 
and a parent advocate within PACER, the coordinator of the research grant 
developed an initial draft of the survey. This was reviewed by the two 
co-directors of PACER who examined its content for relevancy to PACER programs. 
The second draft of the survey was distributed to an out-state special education 
director, a Minnesota State Department of Education official familiar with PACER^^ 
and the consultant from the University of Minnesota who h'ld participated in 
preparing the research evaluation grant of which the survey was a part. The 
final version of the questionnaire accommodated feedback received from these 
three sources, and contained a combination of 18 closed- and open-ended questions 
arranged in a three page format (Appendix 5.) 

Subjects and Procedure 

The questionnaire was sent in one mailing in April 1984, to all special education 
directors within Minnesota whose names were taken from a yearly revised listing 
of directors from the Minnesota State Department of Education. 

Included with the survey were a self addressed stamped envelope and a cover 
letter briefly describing the purposes of the study and requesting return of the 
questionnaire within one week of receipt. As the survey was designed to be 
returned anonymously, no follow-up contact was possible to elicit unreturned 
questionnaires. 
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RESULTS 



Seventy one of the 108 special education directors who were contacted completed 
the questionnaire, resulting in a 66% overall return rate. While the returns 
were annonymous, directors indicated on the questionnaire the special education 
region in which their districts were located. Thirty-one (44%) questionnaires 
were returned by metropolitan special education directors and 40 (56%), by 
out-state directors, a sample reflecting the actual distribution of directors 
within the state (40% metropolitan, 60% out-state) . Fifty eight percent of the 
respondents yere directors of special education cooperatives, umbrella 
organizational units serving multiple independent school districts. 



Awareness and Use of PACER Services 

Respondents were asked to indicate if they were familiar with the various 
services PACER provides (Table 1) . The number of directors from out-state areas 
who indicated having attended PACER workshops for parents on the special 
education laws and/or communication techniques exceeded to a significant degree 
(pa. 004) the number from the metropolitan area who did so. Conversely, 
metropolitan directors in significantly greater numbers than out-state directors 
indicated both that they had called PACER for information (p'^.Ol?) and that PACER 
had been involved in discussions between school staff and parents regarding 
special education service for one or more children in their district (p«.000). 

TABLE 1 



Percentage of Respondents Indicating Familiarity with Each of PACER' s 
Services. 



I have not heard of PACER. 


0% 


I am familiar with the name but do not specifically know what 
PXCBR does. 


0% 


I usually read the PACERSETTER (gold newsletter). 


96% 


I have a subscription to the ADVOCATE newsletter. 


28% 


I have heard of PACER' s COUNT ME IN programs for increasing 
regular education students' awareness of handicapping conditions. 


75% 


I have attended an in-service, professional meeting, and/or 
college course at which PACER presented material. 


92% 


I have attended a PACER workshop for parents on special 
education law and/or communication techniques 


58% 


I have called PACER for information. 


69% 


PACER has been invovlved in discussions between school staff 
and parents regarding special education service for one or more 
children in this district. 


65% 
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Future Directions 



Directors were asked for their opinions on services that could be provided by a 
parent training organization to facilitate the delivery and/or improve the 
quality of special education. Four questions addressed these issues and were 
asked of all respondents regardless of the extent of their familiarity with PACER 
Center. Table 2 summarizes responses to the first of these questions: Would any 
of the following activities, if done by a statewide parent organization 
representing multiple disability groups (such as PACER) , serve to improve the 
quality of special education? 

TABLE 2 

Percentage of Respondents Selecting Each Potential Activity. 



becoming involved in efforts to improve the quality of regular 69% 
education 

providing for profosissionals a source of information on educational 66% 
issues e.g.r surrogate rules, transition needs, 0-4 legislation, 
impediments to parental involvement in special education, etc. 

preparing presentations for regular education teachers to 51% 
familiarize them with the special education laws 

preparing presentations and materials on the special 51% 

education laws for parents with limited educational 

backgrounds 



Eleven percent of the directors provided suggestions for potential activities in 
addition to those listed in Table 2. The majority of these remarks emphasized 
the importance to special education of improvements in regular education. The 
remaining suggestions for activities by a parent training coalition included: 

- helping special educators improve their abilities to include parents 
in the lEP process 

- sensitizing special education staff to parents' needs 

- preparing materials for distribution within regular education and 
the general community to heighten awareness and sensitivity to 
handicapping conditions 

- promoting systemic change within education, particularly in the area 
of mandated services for the gifted 

- increasing the network and local availability of parent advocacy 
organizations ^ 

- helping I«EA*s establish parent groups \ 



Forty-four percent of the directors responded to the open-ended question: Are 
there any services for parents and/or professionals that could be provided by a 
statewide parent organization representing multiple disability groups (such as 
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PACER) that would help eliminate some of the difficulties you encounter in 
providing students appropriate special education? Grouped as to content, and 
arranged in descending order of frequency, the responses were: 

- providing parents of handicapped children information on specfic 
disabilities 

- providing parents assistance and support in coming to terms with 
having a handicapped child 

- providing information on the mandates of the special education laws 

- strengthening parent advocacy organizations 

- providing in-service training for special educators 

- promoting statewide educational policy changes 

- improving regular education 

- decreasing adversarial relations between schools and parents 

- developing an informational clearinghouse for programs available 
throughout the state 



Forty-four percent of the directors responded to the question: Are there any 
system changes for which parents could advocate that would facilitate your 
efforts to provide students appropriate special education? Grouped according to 
content and arranged in descending order of frequency, the responses were: 

- improvements in regular education (changes in methods of determining 
staffing ratios to foster mainstreaming; curriculum inqprovements; 
professional awareness of special education mandates; 
accountability; decreased hostility toward special education) 

- provision of services for handicapped children 0-4 years of age 
(mandated special education; increased interagency cooperation; 
improved pre-referral services) 

- increases in funding for special education 

- improvements in the availability and quality of vocational training 
^ development of statewide disability criteria for special education 

service 

- modification of federal and state special education laws (due 
process procedures; use of para-*professionals) 

- develo^mient of non-categorical special education service 

- improvements in advocacy services; development of school-parent 
committees; advocacy for ED/BD students 

- improvements in technology application 

- the strengthening of rural cooperatives. 

Forty eight percent of the directors responded to the question: What needs of 
parents of handicapped children should be addressed to increase the effectiveness 
of their children's special education? Grouped according to content and arranged 
in descending order of frequency, the needs that were indicated were: 

- information on the mandates of the special education laws and 
training in the skills and attitudes necessary for parents to 
avail themselves of the laws* provisions 

- programs on parenting skills and on the skills to facilitate 
carryover of school programs to the home 

- parent support (information on its availability; programs for aiding 
parents in accepting a child's handicapping condition; programs 
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designed for parents who are slow learners; specific help for 
parents of E/BD and EMR children; aid in relieving parents 
of the extra demands on time resulting from having a handicapped 
child; training for parents to facilitate communicating their needs 
to teachers) 

- information on what schools can realistically do for children 

- information on specific handicapping conditions 

- information on research proven educational strategies 
improvements in coordination between service agencies 



Feedback on PACER Services 

Another section of the survey gathered feedback on PACER* s performance from only 
those directors who had had a PACER workshop in their district, who had attended 
a PACER workshop for parents, or who had been involved in district discussions 
with parents about special education service in which PACER had been a 
participant. The first question in this section listed 10 major objectives of 
FACER'S workshops and advocacy activities, and asked directors to indicate on a 
five point scale their impression of the degree to which PACER had succeeded in 
meeting these objectives. The number of directors rating the 10 objectives 
ranged between 50 and 59. Metropolitan directors consistently rated PACER more 
successful in meeting its goals than did out-state directors, and for 7 of the 10 
objectives, the difference in ratings between the two groups of directors was 
statistically significant. Figure 1 presents the mean responses for both groups 
of directors; the mean response was calculated using the first five categories of 
the response scale. Specific probabilities for those items on which the 
difference in ratings between the two groups was significant are included in the 
figure. 
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FIGURE 1 



Mean Ratings of PACER' s Activities by Metropolitan ( — ) 
and Out-State ( ) Directors. 
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A second question in the feedback section asked directors who had had a PACER 
workshop presented in their district if there were any suggestions they would 
make for changes in the manner in which PACER makes advance contact and 
preparation for a workshop. Twenty-three directors responded to this item. Of 
these, 43% indicated they had no suggestions for change and 17% affirmed the 
methods that FACER employs. Taken from suggestions from the remaining 40% of 
persons responding to this item (9 directors) were actions that are already PACER 
policy. Two comments related to procedures not currently employed by PACER were: 

- sending publicity information to building principals in addition to 
special education directors 

- sending publication information to parents by mail rather than with 
the school child 

Three questions in the feedback section were to be answered by directors who had 
attended a PACER workshop for parents. The first asked if there were any 
information they considered important for parents to receive that had not been 
included in the workshop. Sixteen directors responded to this item. Of these, 
50% said no additional information needed to be included in the workshop. The 
remaining 50% (8 directors) gave specific suggestions, which were: 

- provide names of local resources and contact people 

- distribute parent information folders when available from the local 
district 

- promote parental involvement in the classroom 

- distinguish between appropriate and optimal special education 

- foster a team approach between, school and parent 

- emphasize that disagreement between educator and parent is not 
synonomous with disinterest by the educator in the child's 
well-being 

- reduce the complexity and scope of the material that is covered 

- include the school district's perspective on educational issues 

Another question to be answered by directors who had attended a PACER workshop 
for parents was: Do you have any suggestions for methods of increasing 
attendance at workshops by parents, professionals, or parents with limited 
educational backgrounds? Twenty directors responded to this item. Of these, 
20% indicated they had no suggestions. The remaining 80% suggested the 
following: 

- provide child-care 

- arrange transportation pools 

- assist with travel costs in out-state areas 

- ask sponsoring groups or teachers to make personal phone contact 
with parents to urge attendance 

- provide more than one time and location for a workshop 

- request that former Governor Anderson, a friend of special 
education, include articles on PACER and its workshops in his 
multiple newspapers 

- develop letters for teachers to sign that would urge parents to 
attend the workshops and would be sent home with the publicity 
flyers 

- mail information about workshops directly to teachers 

- contact directors for in-service dates to avoid schedule ;onflict 

- involve principals in advocacy and provide workshops for principals 
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request inclusion of a PACER presentation on agendas £or meetings ^ £ 
super intendants and principals 
^ £ocus on issues of local concern in workshops 

- advertise clearly PACER* s focus on student advocacy to offset 
possible interpretation o£ its efforts as harrassment of educational 
professionals 

The final question directed to respondents who had attended a PACER workshop for 
parents was: How comfortable would you be requesting special education teachers 
in your district to urge their students' parents to attend the PACER workshop on 
special education laws? Fifty of the 55 responses (91%) to this question were 
clustered at the first two points of a five point scale that ranged from very 
comfortable to not at all comfortable. The overall mean response was 1*51; there 
was no significant difference between response means for out*-state and 
metropolitan directors. 

Two questions gathered information from directors who had been involved with 
PACER in district discussions between school staff and parents about special 
education service for a child. The first of these queried: Do you have any 
suggestions for PACER regarding methods of promoting constructive communication? 
Twenty four of the directors responded to this question. Of these, 21% indicated 
they had no suggestions to make, \rtiile 38% praised PACER for its efforts in 
promoting constructive communication (professional, objective, realistic, 
constructive, effective. ) The remaining 42% provided the following 
suggestions/observations: 

- PACER should request placement on the agendas for state conferences 
of regular education administrators 

- PACER should encourage parents to disagree in a non-insulting manner 

- PACER should not automatically assume the correctness of medical 
information 

- PACER should contact school personnel and the director of special 
education, if parents approve, to gather their perspectives on a 
situation 

- PACER should approach a discussion with an openness to both sides 
and without preconceived opinions based only on parents* concerns 

- PACER should try to facilitate communication before demanding the 
mandated service 

- PACER should foster cooperation by both sides in the discussion to 
reduce a "them vs us" atmospheire 

The second question directed to respondents who had been involved with PACER in 
discussions about special education service for a child in their district was: 
How likely would you be to contact PACER for its opinion in a controversy with 
parents about their child's special education program? On a five point scale 
ranging from very likely to very unlikely, 76% of the 59 responses to this 
question were clustered between the first two points of the scale. The overall 
response mean for the question wcs there was no significant difference 

between the response mezms of out--8tate and nietropolitzm directors* 



Opinions on Policy Changes 

The remaining portion of the questionnaire was directed to all respondents and 
was intended to elicit opinions on the desirability and probability of potential 
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changes in educational mandates. Using a five point scale ranging from ext: nely 
desirable to extremely undesirable, the directors expressed their opinions c.i 
five educational revisions currently under discussion within Minnesota* 
Out-state directors considered four of the five revisions more desirable than did 
metropolitan directors, and for two of the revisions, the difference between the 
two groups was statistically significant (Figure 2)« 

FIGURE 2 

Mean Rating on Possible Policy Revisions By Metropolitan ( — ) and Out-State 
(— -) Directors. 
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Another question in this section asked: How likely is it that minimum competency 
testing will be a reality for regular education students in your district within 
the next three years? Eleven directors indicated they did not know. For the 
remaining directors, the mean overall response was 3.9 on a five point scale that 
ranged from extremely likely to extremely unlikely. There was no difference 
bettveen the overall response means for the metropolitan and out-state directors. 



DISCGSSION 

Awareness and Use of PACER' s Services 

The generally high degree of familiarity with PACER' s range of services 
throughout the state suggests that PACER' s efforts over its six year of operation 
to make itself a visible organization within the special education community has 
been successful. Nearly univeral reported readership of the PACESETTER (96%) 
suggests a unique potential to affect directors not otherwise involved in PACER 
other activities. Other reported involvement by directors with PACER in 
in-service trainings, professional meetings, and college courses (92%) suggests 
these contacts as opportunities for PACER to affect persons with substantial 
influence in the education of handicapped children. Each of these contacts with 
directors should contain full and clear information on PACER' s philosophy, the 
nature of its services and its willingness and availability to serve as a 
resource for professionals as well as parents. The stressing of such information 
could potentially increase the percentage of special education directors 
initiating contact with PACER through attendance at workshops, phone contact for 
information, or an invitation to PACER to be involved in district discussions 
concerning special education service delivery for a particular child. Although 
there is no level of involvement standard by which to judge the special education 
directors' participation, the reported involvement in these areas already seems 
remarkably high (e.g. 69% had called PACER for information, 58% had attended a 
PACER workshop.) 

The nature of initiated contact with PACER differed between metropolitan and 
out-state directors. Despite the greater availability of workshops in their 
general geographic area, metropolitan directors attended workshops for parents on 
the special education laws in significantly fewer numbers (39%) than did 
out-state directors (73%) . To the extent these causes reflect the nature of a 
metropolitan area, e.g. the availability of multiple sources of special education 
information and training, PACER should consider directing special attention to 
attracting metropolitan directors to its workshops. The metropolitan area 
contains the largest percentage of handicapped students within Minnesota, and 
increased involvement by educators in promoting attendance by parents at 
workshops would be of service in informing parents not reached by other PACER 
publicity efforts. 

While metropolitan directors did not attend PACER workshops in large numbers, a 
very large percentage of them called PACER for information (84%) and were 
involved with PACER in district discussions of service delivery for a child 
(90%). Out-state directors in significantly fe%^r numbers called PACER (58%) or 
were involved with PACER in district discussions with parents (45%) . The 
difference between out-state and metropolitan directors in these two areas is 
probably in large measure due to PACER' s location in the metropolitan area which 
creates a differential ease of access to its services. PACER should pursue 
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obtaining a toll free phone number and publicize its availability in all areas of 
the state. Such a service would improve ease of access for parents who are the 
people most frequently initiating requests for PACER assistance. To date, a 
greater percentage of parents from the metropolitan area have requested this 
service from PACER than have out-'State parents. The distance factor must also be 
considered in terms of PACER resources. Staff travel time to out-state areas for 
frequent involvement in district discussions of service delivery would be 
difficult. Alternative methods of involvement , such as conference calls or 
regional parent PACER representatives should be explored. 



Feedback on PACER Services 

Those special education directors who had had experience with a PACER workshop in 
their district, or who had been involved with PACER in a district discussion of 
special education service delivery rated the degree to which PACER' s performance 
in these areas had reflected ten of its organizational objectives. It is 
significant that directors throughout the state concurred in rating PACER best in 
meeting what PACER staff identifies as its most important objective: providing 
parents information beneficial to securing and/or improving their child's special 
education. It is also important to note that absolute ratings on the five point 
scale were consistently positive for the ten objectives. In relative terms, 
however, out-state directors always rated PACER less favorably than metropolitan 
directors, and for 7 of the 10 objectives, the difference between the two groups 
was statistically significant (p .05) 

Personal contact between educators and staff may be essential to a strongly 
positive perception of a parent training orgeuiization. Distance reduces such 
conf * between out-state -directors and PACER staff. To the extent that 
out-^ V ie directors and PACER staff may have less involvement or shared sense of 
purpose than would be desired, it would be useful for PACER to examine methods of 
improving the situation. It would not be appropriate to suggest that this is a 
pervasive problem, nor that relationships with directors should have precedence 
over serving the needs of parents. However, it may be beneficial for PACER to 
nake efforts to increase personal contact with out-state directors, to 
familiarize themselves with operating contingencies particular to out-state 
areas, and to make out-state directors aware of all of their effects at 
establishing good communication channels. 

One possible source for the differential rating of PACER' s performance by 
out-state and metropolitan directors could be a difference in the point at which 
PACER is called to participate in parent/district discussions of special 
education service delivery. Because of lower awareness of PACER's services 
compared with metropolitan residents, out-state parents or educators may contact 
PACER as a last resort, at a point in discussions when positions are difficult to 
change. As parents are the usual party requesting PACER' s involvement in 
district discussions, PACER could address this situation by specifically 
attempting to increase parental awareness of its services in out-state areas. 
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Future Directions 

A statewide parent organization representing multiple disability groups, auch as 
PACERr was considered an asset by surveyed directors, Rosponuaiits provided 
numerous observations on potential roles for such an organization in: advocating 
system change within special and regular education (e,g, 69% suggested 
involvement in efforts to improve the quality of regular education) r in helping 
eliminate difficulties encountered by special education directors in providing 
appropriate education (e.g. 66% suggested provision for technical assistance to 
special educators) f and in meeting the needs of parents of handicapped students 
(e.g« 51% suggested preparation of materials on the special education laws for 
parents with limited educational backgrounds) . To a large extent these 
suggestions echo those made by parents and advocates r and they provide PACER 
important suggestions for future direction in program development. 
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STUDY 6 



Study 6 involved a survey of special education teachers within the state of 
Minnesota. The focus of the questionnaire was the development and maintenance of 
working relationships between parents and special education teachers. 
Respondents were asked for their opinions on the helpfulness to parent-teacher 
interactions of behaviors considered important to informed parental involvement ^ 
and for their feedbac!? on the degree to which PACER workshops for parents 
promoted cooperation and respect between parents and teachers. 

METHOD 



Instrument 

After interviewing special education teachers. University of Minnesota College of 
Education staff, special education consultants in the field, and educational 
policy developers, the research coordinator devised the first draft of the 
questionnairCw This was reviewed for accuracy and relevancy to PACER objectives 
by pacer's co-directorsr and revised to reflect their feedback. The 
questionnaire was then distributed for written comments to four members of the 
research advisory board, of whom three were special educators. In addition, the 
research coordinator met individually with three special education professionals 
to have them orally read and respond to the questionnaire. As a result of this 
editing process changes in content and construction were made, and the final 
version of the questionnaire was prepared (Appendix 6.) 

Subjects 

An effort was made to select a sample of respondents representative of the 
state's special education regions and categories of special education licensure. 
To develop this sample, PACER Center contacted the State Director of Special 
Education to request his approval and assistance in generating a list of names 
from the state's registry of special education teachers. In consultation with a 
State Department of Education data specialist, sample selection rules were 
developed that were compatible with the state's data collection and storage 
procedures. 

Because of multiple licensures per individual, teacher category was determined by 
current (1984) assignment. Three categories (universes) were established for the 
sampling procedure. Each universe was scanned separately by means of a random 
number generator. Members of the first universe included all teachers employed a 
minimum of 10% time who were assigned to low incidence disability categories 

(Physical Handicap, Hearing Impairment, Vision Impairment, Autism, Other Health 
Impairments) . Memberis of the second universe included teachers working more than 
50% who were assigned to mid frequency disability categories (Speech, Educably 
Mentally Retarded, Trainably Mentally Retarded, Early Childhood, Emotional 
Disturbance.) Ten percent of the teacher names were randomly selected from each 
of these mid frequency disability categories except one: from early childhood, 
25% of the names were generated because of the relatively fewer number of 
teachers within this category. Members of the third set included 7.5% of the 
full-time teachers working within Minnesota's highest disability category 

(Learning Disabled^) The total represented a non-duplicative count, and teachers 
from all 11 regions of the state were included in the sample in approximately the 
same proportion as their actual distribution throughout the state. 



Procedure 



As teacher home addresses are not necessarily updated except at time of license 
renewal (every five years) ^ the teacher's school district of employment was 
identified by the State Departiaent of Education. Six hundred fifteen 
questionnaires were sent in sealed, individually addressed envelopes to the 
district or the school in which the teacher was employed, with the request that 
they be distributed to the specific teachers within the district or the school. 
To insure the sample would include special education teachers who had attended 
PACER workshops for parents on the special education laws, 110 teachers who had 
attended PACER workshops throughout Minnesota in 1982-83 were directly sent 
questionnaires. 

Included with all questionnaires was a cover letter briefly describing the 
purpose of the survey, a self-addressed, stamped envelope, and a form for 
requesting, at no charge, a copy of the newly revised Minnesota special education 
regulations, information on PACER progr£uns, and/or brochures describing PACER 
for distribution to parents. As the survey was designed to be returned 
anonymously, no follow-up contact was possible to elicit unreturned 
questionnaires. 



Four hundred and ten of the 725 questionnaires sent to special education teachers 
in Minnesota were completed, resulting in an overall return rate of 57%. 
Included with 83% of the returned surveys were requests for some or all of the 
available materials. 

Teachers were asked to indicate in which of 11 areas of special education they 
were currently assigned. Three hundred and eighty three of the respondents 
answered this question. Responses were weighted to reflect 1984 State Department 
of Education figures on the number of teacher positions throughtout the state 
within each of the 11 areas of special education licensure. All statistics and 
data analyses are based on these weighted responses. 

One hundred ninety five (51%) of the 383 weighted returns were from out-state 
teachers and 138 (49%) , from metropolittm teachers. Pif ty-f ive of the 
respondents (14%) had attended a PACSR workshop for parents on the special 
education laws; of these, 36 teachers were from out-state districts and 19, from 
the metropolitan area. 



Character is tics 

Respondents were asked for demographic information on the number of years they 
had taught special education students, on the age of the students they were 
currently teaching, and on the level of special education service at which 
students they were currently! teaching were being served. In examining these data 
for differences in responses between teachers who had attended PACER workshops 
for parents on the special education laws and teachers who had not, the only 
difference of note was the significantly (p4»05) greater percentage of workshop 
attendees than non-attendees serving students 4-6 years of age. 



RESULTS 
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Teachers were asked to specify from which of five sources they had received 
information on the special education laws* There was a statistically significant 
difference between the percentage of PACER workshop attendees and non-attendees 
indicating each of the five as a source of information (Table 1) • More workshop 
attendees than non-attendees received information from sources for which the 
recipient has to initiate contact to receive specific information. 

TABLE 1 



Percentage of Respondents by Group Indicating Each Entry as a Source of 
Information on the Special Education Laws. 





workshop 
attendees 


workshop 
non-attendees 


(P) 


college course 


61% 


74% 


(.045) 


district in-service 


73% 


87% 


(.033) 


state department of education 


69% 


55% 


(.053) 


disability group 


31% 


12% 


(.004) 


parent advocacy organization 


55%* 


10% 


(.000) 



♦Technically, 100% of workshop attendees should have indicated parent advocacy 
organization as a source of information 



Teachers were asked to indicate what percentage of their students' parents, on 
the average, attended their child's lEP planning meeting* Seventy-three percent 
of the respondents overall indicated that between 75-100% of their students' 
parents attended the lEP planning meeting. There was a statistically significant 
difference (x «19.85, df»3,p=«002) in the reported percentage of metropolitan and 
out-state parents attending lEP planning meetings (Table 2) • 

TABLE 2 

Percentage of Respondents by Location Indicating Each Percent Range of Parent 
Attendance at lEP Planning Meetings. 





Out-State 


Metropolitan 


0-25% 


5% 


15% 


26-50% 


4% 


6% 


51-75% 


8% 


16% 


75-100% 


84% 


64% 
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Attitudes on Parent Participation 



Teachers were asked their opinions on 20 aspects of informed parental involvement 
in a child's special education program. Using a five point scale, respondents 
indicated whether they considered specific behaviors beneficial or detrimental to 
constructive parental involvement. A sixth response option - 'inappropriate for 
my students' - was provided for each of the 20 entries; this response was not 
included in calculations of response means. 

The overall mean response for each of the 20 items fell within the first two 
categories - 'always beneficial' and 'sometimes beneficial' - on the five point 
sca^.e. Teachers who had attended a PACER workshop rated 16 of the 20 parental 
behaviors more favorably than did teachers who had not attended a workshop; for 
seven of the 16 items, the difference between the two groups was statistically 
signficiant (Figure 1). 
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(P) 



(.008) * 



(.006) * 

(.006) * 

(.021) * 

(.008) * 



(.025) * 
(.004) * 



FIGURE 1 

Mean Ratings of Components of Parental 
Participation (* indicates items rated 
more favorably by workshop attendees; 
probability levels for statistically 
significant differences are indicated.) 
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their child (what they test, how they test, the relation 
j of results to educational programing) 
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define their evolving short* and long-range goals for 
their child 

invite e support person (friend, -advocate, professional) 
to Aooo^pnay then to the IS? Meting 

familiarise theMelvea with the rights guaranteed their 
: child and themselves by the special educetion laws 

i familiarise themselves with what should be included in 
I an IBP 

I familiarise themselves with the concept of writing IBP 
goals in behaviorally measurable terms 

ask questions about what they do not understand and 
discuss/debate ideas with which they disagree during 
an IBP meeting 

make suggestions about what should be included as goals 
and objectives during an XBP meeting 

recognise that e special education teacher has a 
responsibility to serve the aseesmed needs of all 
students equally well 

familiarise thsmeslvee with criteria for judging the 
quality (performance otttoome measures) of their child's 
special educetion program 
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effects of direct special education service 
(levels; nXrVX) and. indirect service (levels X»XX) 

fsadliaVise thMsielWrW the poeitive and negative 
effects; of,, their child ' s being taught academic. 




Teachers were asked to indicate for which of those components of parent 
participation they had rated 'always beneficial' or 'cometiroes beneficial' t iy 
judged the majority of their students' parents to be in need of information ^r 
training (Table 3). The component for which respondents most frequently 
indicated parents needed training was familiarity with the concept of writing IE? 
goals in behaviorally measurable terms. 



TABLE 3 



Percentage of Respondents Indj^ating Need for Parent Infonoatipn/Trainlng. 
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familiarise thwmaslws with criteria for judging tha 
quality (parformanoa outcome maaaurea) of thair child'a 
special education program 

racognita that in addition to the quantity of special 
aducation aarvioa, the child'a performance raaults muat 
ba oooaidarad in judging a program'a appropriateneaa 
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vocational and/or independent living akilla D 



51% 
24% 

27% 
16% 

24% 

75% 
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53% 
19% 
69% 
77% 
83% 
31% 

52% 
30% 

72% 

47% 
66% 
63% 





Feedback on PACER Workshop 



Fiffiy-five respondents had attended a PACER workshop for parents on the special 
education laws. Using a five point scaler these respondents rated the degree to 
which the PACER workshop had promoted various aspects of constructive working 
relationships between parents and school staff- The response option - 'don't 
recall' " was available for each item; this response was not included for 
calculations of response means. 

The overall mean rating for each item fell within the first 3 points on the 5 
point scale (Figure 2). Teachers felt the PACER workshop (s) they had attended 
were most effective in promoting an awareness of the importance of parents' 
expressing their satisfactionr as well as their concerns r with their child's 
programr and least effective in promoting an openness by parents and teachers to 
trying ideas about which either might have unsubstantiated reservation. 

FIGURE 2 

Mean Ratings of Workshop. 
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DISCUSSION 



Pour aspects of participation that teachers rated as most beneficial to 
constructive involvement by parents in a child's special csducation program are 
ones receiving primary emphasis at PACER parent training workshops. Two concern 
knowledge (familiarity with the rights guaranteed a handicapped child and his/her 
parents by the special education laws; familiarity with what should be included 
in an lEP) , and two concern process (asking questions about what is not 
understood and discussing ideas about which there is disagreeement during an lEP 
meeting; making suggestions about what should be included as goals and objectives 
during an lEP meeting) • Teachers' high ratings of knowledge as beneficial to 
parental participation, combined with the large percentages of teachers 
indicating a need for p^xent training in the law (69%) and in what should be 
included in an lEP (77%), strongly reinforce PACER's continuing provision 
throughout the state of basic workshops on the mandates of the special education 
laws. 

Teachers who had attended a PACER workshop for parents on the special education 
laws rated each of the four aspects of parental involvement discussed above more 
favorably than did teachers who had not attended such a workshop. The difference 
in ratings between the two groups of teachers on three of the four items was at a 
statistically signficiant (pi^05) level. This positive difference in viewpoint 
between workshop attendees and non-attendees, combined with the small percentage 
of repondents overall who had attended a PACER workshop (14% of 383), suggest 
that PACER should attempt to attract greater numbers of teachers to its parent 
training workshops. 

Several aspects of parent participation rated as important to constructive parent 
involvement by teachers can be considered 'second generation' behaviors. That 
is, they are premised upon an awareness by parents of a right to be involved in 
the lEP process and a commitment to do so. These behaviors include observing and 
recording a child's behavior at home, defining evolving short- and long-range 
goals for a child, being familiar with positive and negative aspects of direct 
and indirect special education service, and being familiar with positive and 
negative aspects of academic, vocational and/or independent living skills 
curricula. Information and training relevant to these skills have not been 
included by PACER in parent training workshops. The high ratings for value to 
constructive parental participation given these behaviors by teachers, combined 
with data from 73% of the respondents overall indicating that 75-100% of their 
students' parents attend lEP meetings, suggest that PACER should begin to address 
the training of these skills. 

The preponderant finding from this survey of special education teachers was the 
consistently favorable rating given by respondents to what can be considered 
assertive behaviors by parents in their interactions with teachers concerning 
their child's special education program. There was no evidence of opposition to 
the concept of informed parental involvement in the special education process. 
It may be the case that these results are a partial function of who chose to 
complete the questionnaire: teachers sympathetic to active parental involvement. 
It is probably more the case that five years after compliance procedures for P.L. 
94-142 were put into effect, the role of parents in the special education process 
is assumed. The important point for PACER, however, is that professionals 
support a range of parental participation compatible with PACER's philosophy on 
parent involvement in the special education process. The groundwork for 
cooperation is clearly in place. 
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Feedback on PACER Workshop 

Fifty-five respondents had attended a PACER workshop for parents on the special 
education laws. They provided positive feedback overall on the degree to which 
the workshop had promoted attitudes and behaviors important to a constructive 
working relationship between parents and teachers. The workshop was rated best 
in promoting awareness of factors affecting interactional qualityt parents* 
viewing teachers as partners in advocating for the educatonal needs of a 
handicapped child; parents* expressing satisfaction r as well as concern r with a 
child* s program; and professionals* being aware of the intimidating effects on 
parents of educational jargon and superior numbers in lEP meetings. The workshop 
was rated effective r but relatively less sor in explaining the bases for, and 
methods of r requesting special education service: parents* basing requests for 
service on assessed needs of the child; parents* directing requestJ for 
unavailable service to the appropriate person in authority; and parents* and 
professionals* being open to ideas about which either might have unsubstantiated 
reservation. PACER should address its attention to these observations as they 
pertain to strategies important for parents in obtaining special education 
service for their child* 
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INTRODUCTION 

Early in its history PACER was funded to assist formation of other parent 
training organizations r and it was involved in the Dissemin/Action Project 
through which a booklet decribing PACER' s organizational structure and its parent 
training programs was prepared. This pamphlet and samples of operating forms ^ 
management materials and public service announcements were made available to 
fledgling special education parent training orgemizations throughout the country. 
Another source of contact with parent organizations has been PACER* s membership 
in the National Network of Parent Center Sr a networking system for the discussion 
of mutual concerns and the dissemination of materials. An increasing emphasis on 
the role of parent training organizations in special education is evidenced in 
the newly created and federally funded Technical Assistance for Parent Projects 
(TAPP) program. PACER is the midwest regional center within this projectr the 
purpose of which is to make available technical assistance to newly established 
parent training organizations. The involvement of PACER in this project 
increases the Importemce of evaluating the usefulness of materials it 
disseminates and of gathering feedback from organizations on current and 
auiticipated needs for new materials and technical assistance programs. Study 7 
addressed the need for evaluative feedback and materials development information. 
It surveyed parent organizations that had been in contact with PACER during the 
^receeding five years for moral supportr funding informationr organizational 
management policies and/or program materials. 

METHOD 

Potential content of the questionnaire was discussed with PACER* s co-directors ^ 
who subsequently reviewed the form for accuracy and relevancy. The questionnaire 
{Appendix 7) was mailed in June 1984 r to 18 persons selected by PACER* s 
co-directors from organizations that had had substantive contact with PACER 
during the preceeding five years. Enclosed with the questionnaire was a brief 
description of the evaluation grant, a request for cooperation, and a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. No follow-up phone calls were made to elicit unreturned 
que s t ionnai res. 

RESULTS 

Sixteen questionnaires (89%) were completed and returned. 



Chart: i'teristics 

Respondents were asked to define the nature of their organization. Ranked in 
order of frequency, responses were: 

, parent coalition 50% 

parent support group 19% 
organization representing a 6% 

specific disability 
parent organ i z a t ion 6 % 

affiliated with state 

department of education 
organization of disabled adults 6% 
parent/consumer and provider 6% 

coalition 
volunteer advocacy 6% 

organization 
coalition of multiple 6% 
disability organizations 
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Ninety-four percent of the organizations operated with a board of directors jr an 
advisory board, and parents were the majority membership on 73% of these boards. 

Individual contributions constituted the source of funding most frequently cited 
by respondents f with federal and state Department of Education funds both being 
the next most frequently listed (Table 1) • No organization used a set client 
fee. 

TADLE 1 



Percentage of Respondents Indicating Each Source of Organizational Funding. 



federal Department of 


38% 


corporate funds 


6% 


Education funds 












individual contributions 


50% 


other federal funds 


19% 










client fees 


0% 


state Department of 


38% 






Education funds 




dues 


18% 


other state funds 


31% 


donations for training 


6% 






sessions 




local school districts funds 


6% 










charitable gambling 


6% 


other local funds 


13% 






foundation funds 


31% 







One organization owned its own building , while 56% of the organizations rented 
office space* The site of operation for 25% of the groups was a home, and for 
13%, donated space from a disabilty organization. Thirty-eight percent of the 
organizations supported full-time staff, ranging in number from 1-10 j 56% used 
part-time paid staff, ranging from 1-17 people; and 94% had the assistance of 
4-400 volunteers. 

Respondents were asked to indicate the number of parents served by their 
organizations during the prior 12 month period. Two of the respondents listed 
this information as unknown, while the remaining responses ranged in number from 
8-5000, with the median response being 300 parents. Nineteen percent of the 
respondents listed publicity methods or written materials their organizations had 
developed for reaching parents with little involvement in their child's special 
education. These included: a parent guide with its information presented on two 
reading levels; face-to-face direct outreach in rural areas; and extensive media 
coverage highlighting local resources, local co-sponsors of training, and local 
special education issues. 
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Feedback 



Ninety-four percent of the respondents indicated thatr based on the usefulness of 
information they had already received from PACERy they would be 'extremely 
likely* to contact PACER again for information in the future. Using a five point 
scale ranging from extremely useful (1) to not at all useful (5) , respondents 
rated individual materials they had received from PACER. Any one organization 
had received only those materials appropriate to its needs. Table 2 lists the 
materials in order of frequency of receipt by organizations and then lists for 
each resource the mean rating it received for usefulness. 
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Percentage of Respondents Indicating Receipt of Each Resource, and Mean Rating 
Each Resource for Usefulness. 



Parents Can Be The Key (handbook for parents describing 100% (1.20) 
special education laws and procedures) 

parent workshop packet on special education laws 87% (1.36) 

PACBSETTER (PACER* s general newsletter) 87% (1.23) 

workshop packet for training parent trainers 81% (1.33) 

ADVOCATE (PACER'S subscription newsletter) 81% (1.00) 

evaluation report (report describing goals and structure 69% (1.42) 
of each PACER project) 

Unlocking Doors (booklet for parents to improve 69% (1.17) 
assertiveness and comaunication skills) 

parent workshop packet on connnunication skills 62% (1.36) 

Parents Ask PACER (collection of frequently asked questions 56% (1.40) 
about special education issues) 

Parents Training Parents (handbook describing PACER 56% (1.40) 
programs and organisational structure for use in replication) 

overhead transparencies to accompany parent training workshop 44% (1.43) 
on special education laws 

Parents Can Be the Key (bilingual Spanish/English edition) 37% (1.40) 

information on funding sources 37% ( 1.5) 

operating forms (intake telephone sheets, mrkshop planning 31% ( 1.2) 
check lists, etc.) 

evaluation forma and procedures 25% (1.5) 

sample workshop flyers 25% ( 1,0) 

COUNT ME IH Resource Manual (handicap awareness puppet 25% ( 1.2) 
program for volunteer puppeteers and teachers) 

Parents Ask PACSR (bilingual Spanish/English edition) 19% ( 1.0) 

COUNT MB ni Secondary Supplement (hzmdicap awareness puppet 19% (1.25) 
program appropriate to secondary level students) 

Handbook for Coordinators (guide for setting up handicap 19% ( 1.0) 
awareness programs) 

Disabled?... Yes I Able?... Also/ Yes (stories about teens 19% ( 1,0) 
with handica^ing conditions) 

management materials (bylaws, personnel policies, etc.) 19% (1.25) 

cample public service announcements 19% ( 1.0) 

tranparencies to accompany parent workshop on communication 12% ( 2.0) 
skills 
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The questionnaire contained a list of possible services an organization could 
offer parents of handicapped students or professionals serving han^iicapped 
students^ Respondents were asked to check which of these services their 
organization provided and to indicate if PACER materials had been incorporated 
(complete original^^^ partial reproductions r modified versions) into the service. 
Table 3 lists the services in order of the frequency with which organizations 
were reported offering therHf and lists the percentage of providers of any 
particular service that iiaA Incorporated PACER materials. 



TABLE 3 



Percentage of Respoudents Providing Each Service, and Percentage of Providers of 
Each Incorporating PACER Materials. 



individual assistance and training for 
parents provided oyer the phone 



Percentage 

Providing 

Service 

87% 



Percentage 

Incorporating 

Materials 

71% 



workshops on special education laws 81% 

newsletter mailed to parents and others 75% 

special education information 69% 
provided to professionals involved with 
handicapped youth 

workshops on communication and 62% 
assertiveness skills 

workshop to train parent trainers 56% 

individual assistance for parents, provided 56% 
in-person, e.g. accompanying parents to 
lEP meetings 

workshops on special education laws for 50% 
specific groupsr e.g. parents with 
hearing impaired children 

workshops on topical issues in special 37% 
education e.g. minimum competency testing, 
performzmce criteria, etc. 

handicap awareness programs in schools 31% 
or community settings 



100% 
100% 
80% 

100% 

100% 
56% 

75% 

50% 

100% 
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Information for Future Planning ^ 

Respondents were asked to indicate what materials or information would be most 
helpful to their organization at the present time and in the near future. Only 
suggestions for materials or information not currently available from PACER are 
reported. 

- strategies for identifying and serving parents least informed 
about special education mandates 

- bilingual editions of special education regulations 

- descriptions of special education services provided in various 
states 

- information on national trends in special education and in parent 
training 

strategies for affecting bureaucratic decision making at all levels 

- guidelines for establishing state-wide parent networks 

case studies of the resolution of disagreements between parents 
and school staff on special education service delivery 

- informaton' on successful models for providing preschool and 
vocational special education 

- information on successful rural special education service delivery 
systems 

- methods of raising public awareness of issues and needs related to 
handicapped and chronically and seriously ill children 

In response to an item asking respondents* opinions on what issues in special 
education their organization would likely have to address in future parent 
services, the following ideas were offered: 

- multicategorical programming 

- entrance/exit criteria! preventative or remedial service for 
borderline children 

- education of the chronically and seriously ill child 

- preschool, transition, and vocational services and program planning 

- implementation of the lEP; evaluation of the quality of special 
education 

- new models of secondary special education 

- respite care 
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- special and regular education teacher pre-service/in-service 
training and certification standards 

- surrogate parent training 

- identification ofr and service forr high risk and difficult to reach 
parents 

- improved parent training for involvement in a child's special 
education; parent training on accessing available resources 

- vocational progreun planning 

- Improved parent/professional partnerships; advanced communication 
skills training 

- parent support systems; parent advocacy councils 

- coordination of serviceis between school and other agencies serving 
the handicapped; interagency agreements 



DISCUSSION 

The organizations represented by respondento varied from one another on a number 
of dimensions. Descriptions of the organizations scunpled ranged from an 
organization representing a specif i a disability to a parent/consumer and provider 
coalition. The groups varied in the number of paid staff they employed (0-17) r 
and in the number of parents they had served in the prior 12 month period 
(8-5,000). Regardless of differences in affiliation or size, all of the 
organizations had been able to use PACER as a resource for information and 
materials. Ninety-four percent of the respondents indicated that, based on the 
usefulness of the information they had already received, they would be extremely 
likely to contact PACER again. 

The survey contained a list of materials PACER has available for distribution. 
All 24 of the items on the list had been received by one or more of the 
organizations, and ratings of the materials on a five pont scale for usefulness 
ranged between 1.0 anA 2.0. The extensiveness of the materials developed by 
PACER, their rated usefulness by a spectrum of parent organizations, and the 
impact of indirect service beyond the normal geographic boundaries and target 
population sizes directly served by PACER make this a valuable service that PACER 
should continue to provide. 

A list of PACER'S major programs (as of 1983) was included in the survey and 
respondents were asked to indicate if their organization offered a similiar 
service and if any of PACKl's materials were incorporated, whole or in part, into 
the delivery of the service. Each of the listed programs was provided by 31-87% 
of the organizations, and the percentage of organizations incorporating PACER 
materials into the provision of a given service ranged between 50-100%. That is, 
of those parent organizations offering a service similar to one offered by PACER, 
from one-half to all o£ them had incorporated PACER materials into that service. 
Data were not collected on reasons organizations offered particular programs, or 
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on reasons relevant PACER materials were modified or not used in the provision of 
a service. VHiat programs an organization offers is largely a function of 
available finemcial resources and needs in the stater region or local area. To 
the degree, however r that programming and materials decisions reflect 
differentially perceived needs or particular skills and concerns of 
organizational staffs they are of educational value to other organizations. It 
might be to PACER* s benefit to explore with the respondents sampled in this 
survey the rationales £or differing program development decisions. To facilitate 
gathering further information on the applicability of PACER mater ialsr a 
questionnaire could be included with materials sent to an organization requesting 
feedback on the materials* limitations and on modifications or additions 
necessary to address local needs. The high acceptance of these materials by the 
current respondents in light of normal variations among orgemizations and of the 
natural tendency to do things one*s own way is quite notable. 



FUTURE NEEDS 

Respondents were asked what materials or information would be most helpful to 
their organizations at the present time and in the near future. Many of their 
responses indicated needs similiar to those reported elsewhere in this report by 
parents r advocates and educators within Minnesota. Among these are included 
information on exemplary models for rural special education service delivery r 
descriptions of currently available special education programs r information and 
strategies for developing vocational special education programs r and strategies 
for identifying and serving parents least informed about special education 
memdates. To favorably influence the cost/benefit ratio of future program and 
materials developmentr PACER might well focus on addressing the needs that are 
shared by its Minnesota clients and its organizational counterparts throughout 
the country. PACER might also build on the reciprocity evident in this 
evaluation and on the organizational potential available through the new TAPP 
program to gather and examine programs and materials developed elsewhere for 
application in Minnesota. For exanple, 19% of survey respondents indicated their 
organizations had already developed strategies and materials for reaching parents 
least informed about special education lawsr a group that PACER should also be 
increasing its efforts to reach. 

Respondents offered opinions on issues in special education they thought their 
organizations would have to address in future parent services. Again r there was a 
similarity in views between respondents completing this survey and persons 
answering similar questions in other portions of this evaluation. Some of the 
suggested future concerns include: multicategorical special education 
programmingr entrance and exit criteria for special education service, and 
preparation and training of regular education teachers for work with mainstreamed 
handicapped students. Because of mutual concerns over these issues within parent 
organizations r PACER might seek to stimulate a national parent organization 
initiative in one of these areas. PACER*s membership and position in a national 
network of parent orgainizations provides it the opportunity to give and receive 
ideas and assistance (exchange essential to any organization *8 continuing 
flexibility and creativity) and to exert leadership in developing concerted 
efforts among parent projects. 
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STUDY 8 



Since its inception, PACER Center has gathered feedback on its services r either 
immediately subsequent to their provision and/or retrospectively at the end of 
the fiscal year in which they had been provided. Study 8 examines these data 
beginning with the 1978-1979 fiscal year and extending through the 1982-1983 
fiscal year for long-term information on the characteristics of the population 
served by PACER, on sources from which people learned of PACER, and on feedback 
provided on PACER services rendered. 

Sources of Information About PACER. 

On evaluation formo completed immediately subsequent to PACER' s Levels II and III 
workshops on the special education laws, and in telephone surveys of persons who 
had used PACER* s Level V individual training and assistance service, respondents 
indicated their source (s) of referral for the particular PACER service. Column 
totals in Table 1 reflect the fact that some respondents reported more than one 
source of information about a PACER service. 
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TABLE 1 



Percentage of Respondents Indicating Each Source of Information about PACER ^s 
Levels II, III and V Services. 



LEVEL V Individual 
Training and Assistance 


78-79 


79-80 


80-81 


81-82 


82-83 


Advocacy organization 


18% 


21% 


18% 


20% 


23% 


PACER workshop 


13% 


20% 


10% 


17% 


15% 


School personnel 


18% 


16% 


15% 


14% 


14% 


Agencies serving 
hand i caDDe d 


11% 


9% 


10% 


14« 


12% 


Friends 


2% 


5% 


13% 


12% 


12% 


PACER staff/board 


13% 


7% 


4% 


6% 


7% 


TV/radio 


11% 


7% 


19% 


8% 


6% 






4% 


2% 


2% 


6% 




7% 


3% 


2% 


3% 


3% 


PACER brochure /news letter/ 
speech 


8% 


8% 


7% 


6% 


2% 


LEVEL II - III Workshops 












PACER 




4% 


24% 


28% 


34% 


Flyer from school 


35% 
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In all five years, more than 50% of the indicated sources of referral were 
agencies or persons serving the handicapped: advocacy organizations other than 
PACER, PiVCER itself through one of its workshops, school personnel, and other 
agencies within Minnesota serving the handicapped. PACER provides advocacy 
organizations and other service agencies informational releases for inclusion in 
newsletters, and provides PACER program brochures for distribution by these 
organizations and by school personnel. The percentage of persons indicating the 
media (newspaper, television, radio) as a source of information was relatively 
low except for 1980-1981 in which approximately one-fifth of the respondents 
reported TV/radio as a referral source. 

The newspaper was a more frequent source of information for Levels II and III 
workshops them for Level V service, though its relative ranking within referral 
source for Levels II and III services was still low. PACER* s own information - 
Level V individual training and assistance or PACER brochures sent home from 
school - WB the source of over 50% of the workshop referrals in each of the last 
three survey years. A PACER workshop flyer sent home from school was 
consistently reported over time as a source of information by one-third of the 
respondents, while the frequency with which parent groups were reported as a 
source of information on workshops declined over the five years. 



Figure 1 allows con9>arison of the relative numbers of parents and professionals 
using a particular level of PACER service, using different levels of PACER* s 
services, and using PACER* s services over the year. Parents include natural 
parents and relatives of handicapped children, foster parents, and group home 
houseparents. Professionals include school district and regional educational 
personnel, and members of other agencies serving the handicapped. 
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FIGURE 1 



Numbers o£ Parents and Professionals Using PACER *s Services. (-• — • parents; 
professionals; 1 - 1978-79, 2 - 1979-80, 3 - 1980-81, 4 » 1981-82, 5 » 1982-83; 
1/2 inch - 500 units). 
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The numbers represented by the graph for Level I service were persons attendli 
meetings at which PACER presented information about the Center *8 programs and »e 
parental role in special education* Populations addressed included medical ar 
educational professionals! business leaders^ university students, and members f 
educational regulatory agencies. The number of Level II workshops on the special 
education laws PACER presents each year has decreased over time, and the average 
number of persons attending ban fla\?tuftt'^5 ^^•n'l'Tmly between 31 and 43* The 
number of Level III workshojpfl f^ v np^f^UUi; sub-populations of parents of 
handicapped children has incircaaQil ov^i: the five year period, and the average 
number of persons attending each workshop has slightly and steadily decreased 
from 24 to 18 • The ratio of parents to professionals attending Levels II and III 
workshops on the special education InwB v?.r^ roughly 2:1. The graph for Level V 
service represents total number of phone contacts with PACER rather than total 
number of persons served: each call to PACER by any one person was counted 
separately. Only contacts by persons categorized in PACER* s year-end evaluations 
as 'parents' and 'professionals' are included in the graph for Level V service. 
This figure does not include contacts categorized under 'advocate organizations' 
and 'others' I these two categories constituted an average of 24% of total Level V 
contacts during the last four fiscal years. 
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Figure 2 shows the ages of handicapped children served by PACER through tht 
parents in comparison with the ages of all hc:2ndicapped children receiving i icial 
education service within Minnesota. Data are drawn from parents attending 
PACERS s Level II and Level III workshops and using its Level V individual 
training and assistance service. The percentage of parents with children in a 
specific age range are averaged across five years. Data for the state of 
Minnesota represent an average of demographic information collected during 1980 ^ 
1981 and 1982. 

FIGURE 2 

The Percentage of Parents Using PACER' s Levels 11^ III and V Serviced Over Five 
Years Having Children in Specific Age Ranges^ and the Percentage of All 
Handicapped Children Receiving Special Education Service in Minnesota in Specific 
Age Ranges (0 ■ Level II and III| x « Level ViA" MN.) 
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Relative to their numbers throughout the state r PACER has s(iirved since its 
inception a somewhat disprof^ortionate number of parents with children ages 5 
years^ Part of the relative difference in the 0-3 age range between state ad 
PACER f igu^ is accounted . or by the lack of mandated special education service 
for children ages 0-4 r but probably also reflects a tendency for parents to seek 
information about special education soon after their child is identified as 
handicapped* The greatest percentage of PACER* s clients for Levels II r III and V 
services had children aged 6-llr a distribution reflecting the state's age 
distribution; the actual percentage of PACER children 6-11 years of age fell 
below the percentage of handicapped children aged 6-11 within Minnesota. The 
distribution of children within specific age ranges of parents using PACER Level 
V services generally more closely reflected state demographic data than did the 
distribution of children of parents attending PACER's Levels II and III 
workshops. This difference between PACER service levels may refl<9c:t a tendency 
for parents of young children to seek general background information on special 
education euid for parents of older children to seek answers to specific problems 
arising in their child's education. 



Figure 3 graphically compares the number of parents of children served by PACER 
having specific disabilities and the number of children with those same 
diseibilities receiving special education service within Minnesota. PACER data 
describe children of parents using PACER 's Levels II, III and V services, and 
represent the combined percentage of parents having a child with a specific 
primary disability for the three service levels averaged over five years. 
Minnesota data were taken from 1980, 1981 and 1982 demographic tables. 

FIGURE 3 



The Percentage of Parents Using PACER's Levels 11, III and V Services Over Five 
Years Having Children with A Specific Primary Disability, and the Percentage of 
All Handicapped Children Receiving Special Education Service within Minnesota 
with a Specific Primary Disability ( PACER; Minnesota.) 
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PACER appears to have served a disproportionately large percentage of paren 
with physically handicapped children and a disproportionately small percent e of 
parents with speech impaired or learning disabled children. Part of the 
discrepancy in percentages between state and PACER figures may be a functicii of 
differential bases on which parents and educators identify a child's primary 
handicap: educators* definitions are learning related, while those of parents 
reflect other considerations. Also, learning disabilities and speech impairments 
may be less likely to be identified by parents as handicaps. 



'.he graph in Figure 4 represents the difference in percentage of out-state and 
metropolitan pai^ents attending PACER* s Level II workshops from the percentage of 
children in <>«t-state and sr^etropolitan areas receiving special education service 
in Minnesota* Th^ graph is based on 1984 Minnesota data in which 55% of the 
children receiving special education service lived in out-state areas. The 
percentage decrease in the number of Level II workshops given in out-state areas 
across years was accompanied by a decrease in the overall number of Level II 
workshops from 28 in 1978-1979 to 19 in 1982-1983. 

FIGURE 4 



Percent Deviation of Level II Workshop Participants from 55% Out-state/45% 
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The evaluation data graphed in Figure 5 were collected Immediately subsequen .o 
Levels II, III and IV workshops: data points represent averages of responses ver 
five years. PACER workshops were consistently rated very positively over th' 
five years, with a greater variance of ratings appearing for Level IV training of 
trainers workshops. 



FIGURE 5 



Mean Percent and Range of Evaluation Ratings of Levels II, III and IV Workshops. 




Data graphed in Figure 6 were gathered in the end of the fiscal year follow-i 
phone surveys with persons who had used PACER's Levels II, III and V service? . 
In follow-up datar receipt of comprehensive information on the special education 
laws through Levels II and III workshops made parents more confident in dealing 
with schools than receipt of individual training and assistance over the phone. 
In contradistinction. Level V service given in response to a specific problem 
resulted in more parents reporting increased or improved special education 
service than did general information given within a three hour workshops format. 



FIGURE 6 



Mean Percent and Range of Res ponses to Follow-up Evaluation Questions for Levels 
11, III and V Services[VCC^\sj ° Level II/IIIj PCSg « Level V.) 




i:!:/.:_i:i.:::.T:!;D:n: dri;;:!:-:.; -i-'::::::: 4:p::|ri;i.,-. :![:;_-. 
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PARTICIPATING ORGANIZATIONS 



Comprehensive Epilepsy Program 

- Courage Center 

- Epilepsy Foundation of Minnesota 

- Friends of Hearin<^ Handicapped Children 

- Mental Health Advocates' Coalition of Minnesota 

- Mental Health Association of Minnesota 

- Metropolitan Association for the Hearing Impaired 

- Minnesota Association for Children With Learning Disabilities 

- Minnesota Association for Retarded Citizens 

- Minnesota Committee for the Handicapped 

- Minnesota Foundation for Better Hearing and Speech 

- Minnesota Speech-Language and Hearing Association 

- Minnesota State Council for the Handicapped 

- Muscular Dystrophy Jissociation of Minnesota 

- National Federatic? of the Blind of Minnesota 

- Spina Bifida Asscr f cion of Minnesota 

- Twin Cities Socic . / for Children and Adults with Autism 

- United Cerebral Palsy of Minnesota 
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NAME ^DATE 

(Please Print) 

ADDRESS C1T£^ ^STATE ZIP 

(Please Print) 

PHONE NUMBER (HOME) (WORK) 



All information from this entire questionnaire will be kept in strict confidence. 
We are asking for your name only in order to contact you in the future for a 
follow-up interview. No names will be used when tabulating the results of our 
research* 
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Directions: Please circle the number that corresponds best with how much you 
agree or disagree with each statement. 



1. I know how to use my child ^s assessment 
results to decide what should be 
contained in hor/his Individual 
Education Program (lEP). 

2. I know how to use the goals and 
objectives on my child's lEP to 
monitor his/her progress during 
the school year. 

3. I would be comfortable asking enough 
questions in an IE? meeting to £ully 
understand a point that was unclear to me. 

4. I would be comfortable in an lEP 
meeting disagreeing with a goal for my 
child's program that had been proposed 
by the staff. 

5. I would press for a change in my child's 
special education services even if doing 
so would damage a comfortable relationship 
with the school. 

6. I am* f£uniliar enough with the special 
education laws to know if the school 
is violating any portion of them. 

7. I know which procedures are provided 

in the special education laws to aid me 
in the solution of disagreements I might 
have with the school. 

8. It is up to me to watch that the 
special education laws/regulations for 
my child are being obeyed, and to 
question the school if they are not. 
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9. Before the special education laws/regulations 
existed, a parent could have justly sought 
involvement in decisions regarding her/his 
handicapped child* s education. 

10. I generally feel alone in dealing with 
situations surrounding my child's 
handicap (8) . 
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Instructions: Please circle the number that corresponds to your response 
choice. 



1. To provide continuity in a child's program as she/he gets older/ 
special education laws require that teaching goals begun on one lEP 
(Individual Education Program) must be continued on the following lEP. 

1. Yes 

2. No 

3 I'm not sure 

2. The purpose of the lEP meeting as defined by the special education 
laws is to provide an opportunity for the parent (s) to approve 
the lEP the school staff has prepared. 

1. Yes 

2. No 

3. I'm not sure 

3. Parents have 30 days within which to notify the school in writing of their 
approval or disapproval of their child's lEP. 

1. Yes 

2. No 

3. I'm not sure 

4. If parents of a child who has been receiving special education service 
fail to notify the school of their approval of the upcoming year's lEP, 
the school must continue to use the past year's lEP for which it has 
already received the parents' approval. 

1. Yes 

2. No 

3 I'm not sure 

5. If a school refuses a parent's request to test his/her child / the parent 
can get outside testing done by qualified professionals and be guaranteed 
the. school will pay for it. 

1. Yes 

2. No 

3. I'm not sure 

6. If parents disagree with the results of their child's school assessment, 
they can get an outside assessment done by qualified professionals but 
the school can refuse to consider these results at the lEP staffing. 

1. Yes 

2. No 

3. I'm not sure 
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A full assessment by the school o£ a handicapped child. (Circle any 
that are correct*) 



1. is required by law every two years once a child 
is receiving special education services 

2. can never proceed without written parental approval 

3. must not include tests that discriminate against a 
child on the basis of his/her handicap 

4. can include medical information 

5. I'm not sure 



In Minnesota/ public school districts are required to provide a free 

appropriate education for handicapped children from age to 

age or to the completion of high school. 



Under federal and state special education laws, the act of "filing 
a complaint" means that 



1* after having first discussed the issue with their child's 
teacher, parents write a letter to their school board if 
they disagree with a program for their child reconffliended 
by school ntaff 

2. parents write to their special education director 

if they disagree with the results of their child's formal 
evaluation (testing) 

3. after having first discussed their concern with school 
administrators, parents submit a written protest to the 
State Department of Education if they believe their 
school district is violating special educcation laws/ 
regulations 

4. I'm not sure 



The school can decide whether a child should attend his/her lEP meeting. 



After a handicapped child is graduated from high school in Minnesota, 
the law(s) that will protect him/her from discrimination based on a 
handicap is/are 



1. Public Law 94-142 

2. Minnesota Statute 120.17 

3. Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act 
of 1973 

4. None of the above 

5. I*m not sure 



1. 
2. 
3. 



yes 
no 

I'm not sure 
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12. If you were to move from state to state with yv^ur handicapped child, 
which of the following would always be required by law? 

(Circle any that are correct*) 

1. the availability of a due process hearing / 

2. written notification to parent(8) by the school of itfs 
intention to assess the child 

3. a conciliation conference to resolve differences between 
parent (s) and the school 

4. none of the above 

5. I'm not sure 

13. Which o£ the following would be considered an appropriate 

hearing officer in a special education due process hearing? (Circle 
any that are correct.) 

1. your school ^s principal 

2. your school district's special education director 

3. your school board member 

4. none of the above 

5. I*m not sure 

14. Which of the following is/are considered a related service within 
Minnesota's special education regulations? (Circle any that are 
correct. ) 

1. occupational therapy 

2. adapative physical education 

3. speech therapy 

4. physical therapy 

5. I'm not sure 

15. A handicapped child's right to free special education depends on the 
school district's having sufficient money to provide appropriate programs 
for that child. 

1. Yes 

2. No 

3. I'm not sure 

CONTINUE ON NEXT PAGE, PLEASE 
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PLEASE CIRCLE THE NUMBER THAT CORRESPONDS TO YOUR RESPONSE CHOICE 



1. Was your child (ren) receiving special education services last school 
year (1982-1983)? 

(Child one) (Child two) (Child three) 

1. yes 1, yes 1. yes 

2. no 2« no 2. no 

2. If yesr how satisfied were you with the special education services 
your child (ren) received last year? 

extremely somewhat satisfied somewhat extremely 
satisfied satisfied dissatisfied dissatisfied 

(child 1) 1 2 Z 4 5 

(child 2) 1 2 3 4 5 

(child 3) 1 2 3 4 5 

3. What type of program was your child attending last year? 

1. preschool for special needs children 

2. regular daycare/nursery 

3. public elementary or secondary 

4. private elementary or secondary 

5. residential school or treatment center 

6. sheltered workshop 

7. developmental achievement center (DAC) 

8. other (please specify) 



Please complete the remaining questions i f your child (ren) received special 
education services last year. Base your answers to the best of your 
recollection on your experiences during only the last school year, 1982-83, 

4. How many meetings to prepare or review thrj lEP (Individual Education 
Program) did you attend? 

5. How many lEP meetings were you invited to attend by 
school staff? 

6. Did you have a list of points you wanted to discuss that you 
brought with you to the lEP meeting? 

1. yes 

2. no 
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7. Did you suggest that any specific additions or changes be 
made in the lEP? 

!• yes 

2. no 

3. none were needed to be made 

8. During the lEP meetings, did you ask that anything be explained 
more fully? 

1. yes 

2. no 

3. nothing needed further explanation 

4. I don'«- remember 

9. Did you bring the lEP hoiLa to e^^amine it before deciding 
whether or not to approve it? 

(child one) (child two) (child three) 

1- yes 1. yes 1, yes 

2. no 2. no 2. no 

10. Were you dissatisfied with the content of the lEP you were asked 
to approve? 

1. yes 

2. no 

,11. If yes, did you withhold approval of the lEP? 

1. yes 

2. no 

12. Did you keep records on any of the following? 

1. your child's progress in school 

2. your child's progress at home 

3. test results 

4. conversations with the school about your child 

13. Was an assessment done of your child (ren)? 

1. yes 

2. no 

14. If YES, did you provide information that was included in the 
asoes&ment? 

1. yes 

2. no 
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15. If an assessment was done of your child did you meet with 
school staff before the lEP meeting for an explanation of the 
test results? 

1. yes 
2« no 

16. Did you think the test results accurately showed your child's 
strengths and weaknesses? 

1. yes 

2. no 

17. If NO, did you request additional testing? 

1. yes 

2. no 

Were you uncomfortable with an assessment the school staff wanted to do? 

1. yes 

2. no 

3. my child (ren) was not assessed 

19- If yes, did you withhold your permission for it to be done? 

1. yes 

2. no 

Did you initiate a request that an assessment of your child be done? 

1. yes 

2. no 

Did you have an outside assessment of your child done? 

1. yes 
2« no 

Did you have any serious concerns about your child (ren) 's progress during 
the year? 

1. yes 

2. no 

23. If YES, did you talk about them with anyone at school? 

1. yes 

2. no 
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24. Were you involved in any of the following? 

1. conciliation conference 

2. due process hearing 

3. complaint procedure 

4. none of the above 

25 r, Did you provide information to any other parents of handicapped 
children on special education rights and responsibilities? 

1. yes 

2. no 

26. Did you accompany parents of other handicapped children to a school 
conference or to their child's lEP meeting? 

1. yes 

2. no 

THANK YOU. 
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PLEASE CIRCLE THE NUMBER THAT CORRESPONDS TO YOUR RESPONSE CHOICE 



2. Have you attended any workshops/seminars/conferences the topic of 
which was special education laws, and the special education rights 
and responsibilities o£ parents of handicapped children? 

1. yes 

2. no 

If YES, the workshop/seminar/conference was given 
By [ 

At (City/Town) 

The date I attended was approximately 

Month Year 

3. Are there any other sources besides workshops/seminars/conferences from 
which you've gained information on educational rights of handicapped 
children? 

1. school personnel 

2. parents of other handicapped children 

3. PACER newsletter 

4. newsletter from another parent organization or disability group 

5. literature on special education laws from ACER Center 

6. literature on special education rights from another parent 
organization or disability group 

7. phone contact with PACER Center 

8. phone contact with another parent organization or disability group 

9. other 



4. Are you trained/employed in special education or in other areeg 
serving the needs of handicapped children? 

!• yes (please specify) 

2. no 

5. Are you currently a participant in any f carnal or informal groups for 
parents of handicapped children? 

1. yes 

2. no 

If YES, which group(s)? 

6. If NO, is there any group for parents of handicapped children 
in your area? 

1. yes 
2« no 

3. I don't know 
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?• What is your age please? 



8. Is yours a single parent household? 

1. yes 

2. no 



9. In your household/ what does the female/mother currently do? (Circle all 
that apply.) 

1 2 3 4 

full time work full time work part time work paid work 

as horoemaker outside home outside home inside the home 

In your household/ what does the male/father currently do? (Circle all 
that apply.) 

1 2 3 4 

full time work full time work part time work paid work 

as homemaker outside home outside home inside home 

10. Please circle the last type of school attended 

female/mother : 

1 2 3 4 5 

Grade School High School Trade School College Graduate School 

male/father : 

1 2 3 4 5 

Grade School High School Trade School College Graduate School 

11. How many children do you have? 



12. How many of your children have handicaps?^ 



13. Where is your handicapped child (ren) living this year? 

1. My home 

2. Foster home 

3. Group home 

4. Other (Please specify) 



14. What is the age of your handicapped child(ren)?_ 

15. What is the sex of your handicapped child(ren)? 
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16. Please check your child (r en) 's handicap (s) and underline his/her 
primary disability. (If you have more than one handicapped child, 
please number the handicaps so the children can be distinguished.) 

^visually impaired ^behavior problem 

^hearing i; ^emotional disturbance 



speech impaiiecS combined behavior 

problem/emotional 
^cerebral palsy/other physical disturbance 
handicaps 

learning disability 



^epilepsy/diabetes/other health 
related disorders ^autism 

jnental retardation other (specify) 



17. How long ago was your child (ren's) primary handicap identified?_ 



18. Does your handicapped child (r en) have any medical problems that are 
currently causing great difficulty in day-to-day functioning? 

1. yes (please describe) 

2. no 

19. In what kind of program is your child (ren) currently enrolled? 

1. preschool for special needs children 

2. regular daycare/nursery 

3. public elementary or secondary 

4. private elementary or secondary 

5. rf'^sidential school or treatment center 

6. sheltered workshop 

7. developmental achievement center (DAC) 

8. other (please specify) 



20. If your child (ren) is currently in school, how long ha^ >e/she been 
receiving special education services? 



21. Did you ever request that your child (ren) receive special education 
service that the school was not offering him/her at the time? 

1. yQS (what service?) 

2. no 
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22. If your child (r en) is currently receiving special education service in 
school, how satisfied are you with the education being given? 



extremely 
satisfied 
(child 1) 1 



(child 2) 
(child 3) 



1 
1 



somewhat 
satisfied 
2 

2 

2 



satisfied 
3 
3 
3 



somewhat extremely 
dissatisfied dissatisfied 
4 5 



4 
4 



5 
5 



23. Please check which level of service your child (ren) is currently 
receiving: 



My child is currently attending a preschool or DAC 
program. 



Level 1: 



Level 2: 



Level 3: 



Level 4; 



My child is in a regular education classroom with no 
special education services but is monitored (observed) 
for any difficulties she/he may be having. 

My child is in a regular education classroom; the 
special education teacher gives assistance to the 
classroom teacher but does not work directly with 
my child. 

My child is in a regular education cl^i3sroom 50% 
or more of the day but a special education teacher 
works directly with him/her some of the time. 

My child is in special education classes 50% or more 
of the day but spends some time with nonhandicapped 
children in regular education classes. 

My child spends all her/his time in a special 
education class or special education school. 

My child is in a special education program at a 
residential facility for handicapped children. 

I am not sure what level of service is currently being 

given to my child. 

24. On the average, how many times per month do you talk with other 
parents of handicapped children about any isaues concerning your 
handicapped children? 



Level 5: 



Level 6: 



4 8 
THANK YOU. 



12 



more than 12 
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. What is your opinion about the amount of material presented by the 
speakers in this workshop? 

1* there was much too much material covered 

2. there was a little too much material covered 

3. the right amount of material was covered 

4. a little more material could have been covered 

5. too little material was covered 

6. much more material could have been covered 

How much of the material presented by the speakers did you already know? 

1. most 

2. about half 

3. hardly any at all 

What did you like best (mark with 1) and what did you like least (mark 
with 0) in the workshop? 

^1. the presentations by the speakers 

2. the small group discussions 

^3. the role playing 

4. meeting other parents 

What needs do you have concerning your handicapped child that have not 
been addressed by this workshop? 



THANK YOU. 




Robbinsdale 
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As for any kind of service, people may or may not have a need or desire to use the 
Informational services PACER provides. In addition, people might wish to use PACER' s 
services but not like the manner In which they are provided. We are fortunate to be 
able to get your feedback on these matters, and we would be very grateful If you would 
try to answer the following as accurately as possible. 

Did you know ahead of the scheduled time that PACER was going to be giving a workshop 
Rosemoutit February 13, 1984-. 

yes 

no 

If yes, did you learn of It from a 

^friend? 

newspaper ad? 

^school personnel? 

other 



If you knew of the workshop and chose not to attend, or If you would not have attended 
even If you had known about the workshop, could you please try to specify why? (Check 
all that apply. ) 

^In the past, I have generally not found workshops particularly useful. 

^I am Informed about my child's educational rights and would not expect to learn much 

new Information at a workshop. 

^It was not clear enough to me what was going to be covered In the workshop. 

I trust the school personnel and believe they are doing what Is required by law for 

my child. 

Educational laws are for the school and do not Involve me. 

The term educational rights sounds militant, and I do not believe- an aggressive approach 

with the school Is helpful. 

^Scheduling time to attend a workshop Is very difficult. 

A rranging transportation to attend a workshop Is very difficult. 
Expenses of attending a workshop (gas, babysitting) make It difficult to go. 

A rranging for child care Is difficult. 

The responsibilities of a family, a special needs child, and/or a job leave little 

time or energy for extra activities. 

M y child's education program Is not covered by laws for the education of the 
handicapped. 

Other (please speclfy)^ 



Rosemount 
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NAME DATE 

(Please Print) 

ADDRES S ITY ^STATE Z IP_ 

(Please Print) 

PHONE NUMBER (HOME) (WORK) 



Please complete this questionnaire whether or not your child (ren) has/have been 
receiving special education service during the current school year. All 
information from this questionnaire will be kept in strict confidence. Your name 
will be removed before .recording the data. 



Return to: PACER Center, Inc. Return by: May 14, 1984 

4701 Chicago Ave. So. 

Mpls., MN 55407 



^^Pe/^)MtsNTA(^ , ^yr^/fi^ 7-/^/? riori y9-yo 
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Directions i Please circle the number that corresponds best with how much you 
agree or disagree with each statement. 



1. 



2. 



3. 



4. 



5, 



6. 



7. 



8. 



9. 



10. 



C 



I know how to use my child's assessiQent 
results to decide what should be 
contained in her/his Individual 
Bducation Program (lEP) . 

I know how to use the goals and 
objv^tives on loy child's lEP to 
monitor his/her progress during 
the school year. 

I would be comfortable asking enough 
questions in an lEP meeting to fully 
understand a point that was unclear to me. 

I would be comfortable in an lEP 
meeting disagreeing with a goal for jay 
child's program that had been proposed 
by the staff. 

I would press for a change in my child's 
special education services even if doing 
^o would deunage a' comfortable relationship 
th the school. 

I an familiar enough with the special 
education laws to know if the school 
is violating any portion of them. 

I know which procedures are provided 
in the special education laws to aid me 
in the solution of disagreements I might 
have with the school. 

It is up to me to watch that the 
special education If^ws/regulations for 
my child are being ol^eyed, emd to 
question the school if they are not. 

Before the special education laws/ 
regulations existed, a parent could have 
justly sought involvement in decisions 
regarding her/his handicapped child's 
education. 

I generally feel alone in dealing with 
situations surrounding my child's 
handicap (s) . 
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Choice. 



11. To provide continuity in a child •b program as she/he gets older, 
special education laws require that teaching goals begun on one lEP 
(Individual Education Program) must be continued on the following iep. 

!• Yes 
2. No 

3 I'm not sure 

12. The purpose of the IEP meeting as defined by the special education 
laws is to provide an opportunity for the parent(s) to approve 
the IEP the school staff has prepared. 

1. Yes 

2. No 

3. I'm not sure 

13. Parents have 30 days within which to notify the school in writing of 
their approval or disapproval of their child's IEP. 

1. Yes 

2. No 

3. I'm not sure 

14. If parents of a child who has been receiving special education service 
fail to notify the school of their approval of the upcoming year's IEP, 
the school must continue to use the past year's IEP for which it has 
already received the parents' approval. 

1. Yes 

2. No 

3 I'm not sure 

15. If a school refuses a parent's request to test his/her child, the parent 
can get outside testing done by qualified professionals and be guaranteed 
the school will pay for it. 

1. Yes 

2. No 

3. I'm not sure 

. If parents disagree with the results of their child's school assessment, 
they can get ar outside assessment done by qualified professionals but 
the school can refuse to consider these results at the IEP staffing. 

1. Yes 

2. No 

3. I'm not sure 

. A full assejvsment by the school of a handicapped child. .. (Circle any 
that are correct.) 

1. is required by law every two years once a child 
is receiving special education services 

2. can never proceed without written parental approval 

3. must not include tests that discriminate against a 
child on the basis of his/her handicap 

4. can include medical information 

5. I'm not sure 
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18. In Minnesotar public school districts are required to provide a free 
appropriate education for handicapped children from ag e (a) to 
ag e (b) o r to the ccnnpletion of high school. (Circle your choice 
for (a) and for (b) ) 

(a) 01234567 not sure 

(b) 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 not sure 

19. Under federal sind state special education laws, the act of 'filing 
a cocnplaint** means that 

Im after having first {discussed the issue with their child's 
teacher r parents write a letter to their school board if 
they disagree with a program for their child reconimended 
by school staff 

2. parents write to their special education director 

if they disagree with the results of their child's formal 
evaluation (testing) 

3. after having first discussed their concern with school 
administrators r parents submit a written protest to the 
State Department of Education if they believe their 
school district is violating special education laws/ 
regulations 

4. I*m not sure 



20. The school can decide whether a child should attend his/her I£P meeting. 



1. yes 

2. no 

3. I'm not sure 



21. After a handicapped child is graduated from high school in Minnesota, 
the law(s) that will protect him/her from discrimination based on a 
handicap is/are 



1. Public Law 94-142 

2» Minnesota Statute 120.17 

3. Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act 
of 1973 

4. None of the above 

5. I*m not sure 

22. If you were to move from state Vv state with your handicapped child, 
which of the following would al::<i3 be required by law? 
(Circle any that are correct. > 



1. the availability of a due process hearing 

2. written notification to parent (s) by the school of its 
intention to assess the child 

3. a conciliation conference to resolve differences between 
parent (8) and the school 

4. none of the above 

5. l*m not sure 
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23'. Which of the following would be considered an appropriate 

b'^aring cificer in a special education due process hearing? (Circle 
any that are correct.) 

1. your school's principal 

2. your school district's special education director 

3. your school board member 

4. none of the above 

5. I'm not sure 

24. Which of the following is/are considered a related service within 
Minnesota's special education regulations? (Circle any that are 
correct. ) 

1. occupational therapy 

2. adapative physical education 

3. speech therapy 

4. physical therapy 

5. I'm not sure 

25. A handicapped child's right to free special education depends on the 
school district's having sufficient money to provide appropv .i • >i& programs 
for that child. 

1. Yes 

2. No 

3. I'm not sure 



UNLESS INSTRUCTED OTHERWISE, WHEN COMPLETING THIS SECTION (QUESTIONS 26-51) BASE 
YOUR ANSWERS ON YOUR EXPERIENCES DURING THE CURRENT SCHOOL YEAR (FALL, 1983 TO 
SPRING, 1984). 



Directions: Please circle the number corresponding to your answer (s). If you 
have one handicapped child, circle the number for your answer in the column under 
"First Child." It you have more than one handicapped child, circle the number 
for your answer in the column under "Second Child," "Third Child," etc. 

26. Has your child received special education service during the current 
school year (fall, 1983 to spring, 1984) V 

First Second Third Fourth Fifth 
Child Child Child Child Child 



Cx) yc-s 1 1 1 1 1 

(2) no 2 2 2 2 2 

If none of your children hh^ received special education during the current school 
year, skip questions 27 through Go ahead to question 30, 

27] For how many months during the current school year has iour child 
received special education service? 



Fourth Fifth 
Child Chii<S 

1 1 
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First 


Second 


Third 






Child 


Child 


Child 




Months 








(i) 


0-3 


1 


1 


1 




4-6 


2 


2 


2 


(3) 


7-10 


3 


3 


3' 



:^v. Hovr satisfied were you with the special education service 
your child received during the current school year? 

First Second Third Fourth Fifth 
Child Child Child Child Child 

(1) extremely 11111 
satisfied 

(2) somewhat 2 2 2 2 2 
satisfied 

(3) satisfied 3 3 3 3 3 

(4) somewhat 4 4 4 4 4 
dissatisfied 

(5) extremely 5 5 5 5 5 
dissatisfied 

29. In what setting was your child receiving special service during the 
current school year? 

First Second Third Fourth Fifth 
Child Child Child Child Child 

(1) preschool for 11111 
special needs 

children 

(2) regular 2 2 2 2 2 
day car e/pr e school 

(3) elementary or 3 3 3 3 3 . 
secondary public 

(4) elementary or 4 4 4 4 4 
secondary private 

(5) residential school 5 5 5 5 5 
or treatment center 

(6) sheltered workshop 6 6 6 6 6 

(7) developmental 7 7 7 7 7 
achievement 

center (DkC) 

30. For all of your children # how many meetings to pre^pare or review the IE? 
(Individual Education Program) did you attend during the current school 
year? 

0123456789 10 more than 10 

31. How many XEP meetings were you invited to attend by school staff? 

0123456789 10 more than 10 



EKLC 
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If you did not attend any lEP (Individual Education Prograra) neetinge during the 
current school year, skip gucRtions 32 through 37, Go ahead to question 38, 

32. Did you suggest th'itt any specific additions or changes be made in the lEP? 







First 
Child 


Second 
Child 


Thicci 
Child 


Fourth 
Child 


Fifth 
Child 


(1) 


yes 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


(2) 


no 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


(3) 


none were 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 



needed 

°j3. During the lEP meetings, did you ask that anything be explained more 
fully? 

First Second Third Fourth Fifth 
Child Child Child Child Child 

tl) yes 1 1 1 1 I 

(2) no 2 2 2 2 2 

(3) nothing needed 3 3 3 3 3 
further explanation 

(4) I don't 4 4 4 4 4 
remember 

34. Did you bring the lEP home to examine it before deciding whether or not to 
approve it? 

First Second Third Fourth Fifth 

Child Child Child Child Child 

(1) yes 1 1 1 1 1 

(2) no 2 2 2 2 2 

35. Were you dissatisfied with the content of the lEP you were asked to 
approve? 

First .tcc-nd Third Fourth Fifth 
Child Child Child Child Child 

(1) yes 1 1 1 1 1 

(2) no 2 2 2 2 2 

36. If "yes" to question 35, did you withhold approval of the 
lEP? 

First Second Third Fourth Fifth 
Child Chilfi Child Child Child 

(1) yes 1 1 ^168 ^ ^ 



37. If the 8chcx>l staff did an assessment of your child during the current 
school year, did you meet vith them before the lEP meeting for an 
explanation of the test results? 



Pirst 
Child 



(1> yes 1 

(2) no 2 

(3) assessment 3 

not done 



Second 
Child 

1 

2 

3 



Third 
Child 

1 

2 

3 



Fourth 
Child 

1 

2 

3 



Fifth 
Child 

1 

2 

3 



38. Did you keep records on any of the following: 

(1) your child's progress in school 

(2) your child's progress at home 

(3) tsst results 

(4) conversations with the school about your child 

39. If the school staff did an assessment of your child during the current 
school year, did you think the test results accurately showed your 
child's strengths and weaknesses? 



First 
Child 



(1) yes 1 

(2) no 2 

(3) assessment 3 

not done 



Second 
Child 

1 

2 

3 



Third 
Child 

1 

2 

3 



Fourth 
Child 

1 

2 

3 



Fifth 
Child 

1 

2 

3 



40. If "no" to question 39, did you request additional testing? 



(1) yes 

(2) no 



First 
Child 

1 

2 



Second 
Child 

1 

2 



Third 
Child 

1 

2 



Fourth 
Child 

1 

2 



Fifth 
Child 

1 

2 



41. If your child was assessed during the current school year, did you provide 
information that was included in the assessment? 







First 
Child 


Second 
Child 


Third 
Child 


Fourth 
Child 


Fifth 
Child 


(1) 


yes 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


(2) 


no 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


(3) 


assessment 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 



not done 
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42. Did you withhold permission £or your school staff to do an assessment 
during the current school year? 

First Second Third Fourth Fifth 
Child Child Child Child Child 

(1) yes 1 1 11 1 

(2) no 2 2 2 2 2 

(3) assessment 3 3 3 3 3 

not 
suggested 

43. Did you initiate a request that an assessment of your child be done 
by the school staff during the current school year? 

First Second Third Fourth Fifth 
Child Child Child Child Child 

(1) yes 1 1 1 1 1 

(2) no 2 2 2 2 2 

44. Did you have an outside assessment of your child done during the current 
school year? 

First Second Thi r d Four th Fi f th 
Child Child Child Child Child 

(1) yes 1 1 1 1 1 

(2) no 2 2 2 2 2 

45. Did you have any serious concerns about your child's progress during 
the current school year? 

First Second Third Fourth Fifth 
Child Child Child Child Child 

(1) yes 1 1 1 1 1 

(2) no 2 2 2 2 2 

46. If "yes" to question 45 did you talk about them with 
anyone at school? 

First Second Third Fourth Fifth 
Child Child Child Child Child 

(1) yes 1 1 1 1 1 

(2) no 2 2 2 2 2 

47. During the current school year were you involved in any of the following? 

(1) conciliation conference 

(2) due process hearing 

(3) complaint procedure 



(4) none of 



the above X 70 



48. During the current schcx)l year, did you requeot that your child receive 
special education service that the ochool was not offering him/her at the 
time? 



First Second Third Fourth Fifth 
Child Child ChUrl Child Child 

(1) yes 1 1 111 

(2) no 2 2 2 2 2 

49. During the current school year, did you provide information to any other 
parents of handicapped children on special education rights and 
responsibilities? 

(1) yes 

(2) no 

50. During the current school year, did you accompany any parents of 
handicapped children to a school conference or to their children's lEP 
meetings? 

(1) y*?rx 

(2) ::r- 

51 • On th.«> average, how many times per month did you talk with parents of 
handicrpped children about any issues concerning your handicapped 
childr 

0 1 2 4 8 12 More than 12 



Directions: Please complete the next section whether or not your child has 
been receiving special education service during the current 
school year. Circle the number (s) that correspond(s) to your 
answer (s)« 



52« How many children do you have? 

123456789 10 Over 10 
53. How many of your children have handicaps? 

1 2 3 4 5 Over 5 
54 • Wher<^ is your handicapped child currently living? 



First Second Third Fourth Fifth 

Child Child Child Child Child 

(1) my home 11111 

(2) foster home 2 2 2 2 2 

(3) group home 3 3 3 3 3 

(4) residential 4 4 4 4 4 
treatment center 

(5) other 5 5 5 5 5 
(specify) ^ 
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55. Please circle the level of service your child is currently receiving* 
(Explanations of service appear below the question.) 







First 
Child 


Second 
Child 


Third 
Child 


Fourth 
Child 


Fifth 
Child 


(1) 


level 1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


(2) 


level 2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


(3) 


level 3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


(4) 


level 4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


(5) 


level 5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


(6) 


level 6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


(7) 


special 
preschool 
or DAC 


7 


7 


7 


7 


7 


(8) 


my child is 8 
not receiving 
special 
education 


8 


8 


8 


8 


(9) 


I'm not 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 



sure 



Level 1 « My child is in a regular education classroom with no 
special education services but is monitored (observed) 
for any difficulties she/he may be having. 

Level 2 = My child is in a regular education classroom; the 
special education teacher gives assistance to the 
classroom teacher but does not work directly with 
my child. 

Level 3 = My child is in a regular education classroom 50% 

or more of the day but a special education teacher 
works directly with him/her some of the time. 

Level 4 « My child is in special education classes 50% or more 
of the day but spends some time with nonhandicapped 
children in regular education classes. 

Level 5 « My child spends all her/his time in a special 
education class or special education school. 

Level 6 « My child is in a special educc2tion program at a 
residential facility for handicapped children. 

7 « My child is attending a preschool for special needs 
children or a DAC program. 
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56. What is the age of your handicapped child? 





First 


Second 


Third 


Fourth 


Fifth 




Child 




Child 




cnixd 


years 












(1) 0-3 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 

1 


(2) 4-6 


2 


2 


2 






(3; /-IQ 




o 






'> 
o 


tA\ 11 _1 K 


4 


A 
4 


4 


H 


A 
H 


(5) 16-20 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


(6) Over 20 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


During the current Bchool 


year , have 


you attended 


any 





workshops/seminar s/conferences on special education laws or the special 
education rights and responsibilities of parents of handicapped children? 

(1) yes, a PACER workshop(s) (how many ?) 

(2) yes, a workshop other than one given by PACER 

(nauDe of sponsoring group (s) ) 

(3) no 

58* During the current school year^ were there any sources besides 
workshops/seminars/conferences from which you've gained 
information on the educational rights of handicapped children? 

(1) school personnel 

(2) parents of other handicapped children 

(3) PACER newsletter 

(4) newsletter from another parent organization or disability group 

(5) literature on special education laws from PACER Center 

(6) literature on special education rights from another parent 

organization or disability group 

(7) phone contact with PACER Center 

(8) phone contact with another parent organization or disability group 

(9) other 



ERIC 



59. Are you currently a participant in any formal or infernal groups for 
parents of handicapped children? 

(1) yes 

(2) no 

if yes, which group(8)?_ 



approximate date(s) you joined^ 



60. If "no" to question 59, is there any group for patents of 
handicapped children in your area? 

(1) yes 

(2) no 

^ (3) 1 don't know 173 



61. If you have received a folder of written materials from PACER, have you 
referred to any of the information contained in it? (Circle any that 
apply.) 

(1) 1 did not receive a folder of written materials from PACER 

(2) I did receive written materials from PACER, but I did not have a 
need to refer to them 

(3) yes, I referred to them to address a specific conern about my 
child's special education 

(4) yos, I referred to them to provide information about special 
education laws to another parent or to a professional 

(5) yes, I referred to them to find PACER' s phone number 

(6) yes, I referred to them for other reasons (specify) 

(7) yes, I referred to them but the materials did not contain the 
information I needed (specify) 

62. The following are topics discussed by the speakers at the PACER workshop 
you attended. Circle any topic on which you have needed more 
information to deal with your handicapped child's education than 

you were given at the workshop. 

(1) history of the special education laws 

(2) rights guaranteed by special education laws 

(3) assessment 

(4) lEP (Individual Education Progreun) ^ 

(5) conciliation conferences; due process hearings; complaint 
procedures 

(6) techniques for communicating with school staff 

63. What information, other than ^hat provided at the PACER workshop, do 
you think it is important for parents to know to help them get their 
handicapped child a good education? 



64. As a result of the information presented at the PACER workshop, did you 
decide there were issues about your handicapped child's education 
that needed to be discussed with school staff? 

(1) no, there were no issues about my child's progr2un that needed to 

be discussed with school staff 

(2) no; I was already aware before attending the workshop of issues 

needing to be discussed with school staff 

(3) yes, at the workshop I became aware of issues that needed to be 

discussed with school staff 



ERJC 
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65. Did you contact PACER or any other parent organization for information 
regarding your child's special education program during the current 
school year? 

(1) yes, I contacted PACER and received written information on the 
special education laws 

(2) yes, I contacted PACER once and received specific answers to my 
questions over the phone 

(3) yes, I contacted PACER several times by phone and discussed at 
length concerns about my child's education 

(4) yes, I contacted another parent organization regarding my child's 
special education program (please specify organization) 

(5) no 

66. If you need to dial one (1) to call the Minneapolis~St. Paul 
metropolitan area, would you be more likely to contact PACER by phone if 
PACER had a toll free number rather than its current system of accepting 
collect calls from parents? 

(1) yes 

(2) no 

(3) I do not need to dial one (1) to call the 
Minneapolis-St, Paul metropolitan area 



(CONTINUE ON NEXT PAGE) 
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i7. Pleare rate each of the following 
according to ito Importance In 
meeting your current needs. 

(1) regular meetings with 
parents of other 
handicapped children 

(2) information about your 
child's handicap (s) 

(3) information on available 
preschool programs 

(4) information on the 
differences in systems 
between preschool and 
elementary school 

(5) information on available 
elementary school programs 

(6) information on available 
secondary school programs 

(7) in«*depth information on 
planning and writing an IE? 

(6) in-depth information on 
assessment procedures and 
instruments used in schools 

(9) in-depth information on 
conciliation conferences, 
due process hearings, and 
complaint procedures 

(10) information on community 
resources: medical 
personnel skilled in 
dealing with handicapped 
children, in^home child 
care, out of hone child 
cere, etc. 

(11) family trainln<i^; methods 
oi teachirig, nodifying 
behavior^ managing 
physical disabilities 

information on the nature 
and use of drugs in the 
management of some 
disabilities 



(12) 



eric:, 



(13) information on the special 
vulnerability of handicapped 
persons to sexual abuse 

(14) advocacy training in 
seeking services for 
your child 

(15) training in effective 
comrounication skills 

(16) information on stress in 
families with a 
handicapped child and 
methods for dealing with it 

(17) aid with the shock r anger, 
denial r acceptance 
surrounding your child's 
handicap (s) 

(16) information on early 

planning for your child's 
years after his/her 
completion of school 

(19) information on the 
preparation of a will 
providing care for your 
handicapped child in case 
of your death 

(20) information on the use of 
computers in special 
education 

(21) information on the impact 
of minimum competency 
testing on special 
education students 

(22) information comparing the 
benefits of teaching 
academic skills versus 
independent living and 
vocational skills in school 

(23) research results on the 
educational effectiveness 
of various teaching 
techniques and classroGm 

.'•--environments 
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(24) Information on how parents 
can prcaot0 iif£fective 
service for handicapped 
studi^nts in the least 
restrictive educational 
setting 

(25) information on how parents 
can encourage the creation 
of a greater number and 
variety of %fork settings, 
living arrangements I and 
continuing education 
options for handicapped 
young adults after they 
have completed their school 
years 

(26) opportunitie3 for school 
staff to learn more about 
the nature of your child's 
handicap (s) 

(27) opportunities for school 
staff to learn more about 
the emotional needs of 
parents having a 
handicapped child 

(28) information for school 
staff on methods of 
increasing professional 
openness to involvement 
by parents in education 

(29) increased sensitivity of 
nonhandicepped students 
to the feelings and needs 
of handicap^d student£s 
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If you have received a folder of written materials from PACRR, have you 
referred to any of the Information contained in it? (Circle any that 
apply.) • 

(1) I did not receive a folder of written materials from PACER 

(2) I did receive written materials from PACER, but I did not have a 
need to refer to them 

(3/ yeSr I referred to them to address a specific conern about my 
child's special education 

(4) yeSr I referred to them to provide information about special 
education laws to another parent or to a professional 

(5) yea, I referred to them to find PACER' s phone number 

(6) yes, I referred to them for other reasons (specify) 

(7) yeSr I referred to them but the materials did not contain the 
information I needed 

62. As a result oC filling out the PACER questionnaire several months ago, 

did you decide there were issues about your handicapped child's education 
that needed to be discussed with the school staff? 



(1) no, because there were no issues about my child's program that 
needed to be discussed with school staff 

(2) no, I was already aware before filling out the questionnaire of 
issues that needed to be discussed with school staff 

(3) yes, in fi.l.ling out the questionnaire, X became aware of issues that 
needed to be discussed with the school staff 



63. As a result of filling out the PACER questionnaire several months ago, 
did you decide that you needed more inforHaation to deal with your 
hi^ndicapped child's education? 

(1) no, I did not feel a need for more information 

(2) no, I was already aware that I needed more information before 
filling out the questionnaire 

(3) yes, by filling out the questionnaire I became aware that I needed 
more information to deal with my handicapped child's education 

64. Did you contact PACER or any other parent organization for information 
regarding your child's special education program during the current 
school year? (Circle any that ^p?ly.) 

(1) yes, I contacted PACER and received written information on the 
special education laws 

(2) yes, I contacted PACER once and received specific answers to my 
questions over the phone 

(3) yes, I contacted PACER several times by phone and discussed at 
length concerns about my child's education 

(4) yes, I contacted another parent organization regarding my child's 
special education program (specify organization) 

(5) no 

65. If you need to dial one (1) to call the Minneapolis-St. Paul metropolitan 
area, would you be more likely to contact PACER by phone if PACER had a 
toll free number rather than its current system of accepting collect 
calls from parents? 

(1) yes 

(2) no 

(3) I do not need to dial one (1) to call the Minneapolis-St. 
Paul metropolitan area 
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NAME DATS 

(Please Print) 

ADDRESS^ C ITy ^STATE ZIP_ 

(Please Print) 

PHtJNB NUMBER (HOME)^^ (WORK) 



Please complete this questionnaire whether or not your child (ren) has/have been 
receiving special education service during the current school year. All 
information front chis questionnaire will be kept in strict confidence. Your name 
will be remov<?d before recording the data. 



Return to: PACER Center, Inc. Return by: May 21, 1984 

4701 Chicago Ave. So. 
Mpls., MN 55407 



uir«ccions: i-iease circle the number that correspcnds best with how much you 
agTee or disagree with each statement. 



5. 



6. 



7. 



8. 



9. 



10. 



ERIC 



I know how to use my child's assessment 
results to decide what should be 
contained in her/his Individual 
Education Program (lEP). 

I know how to use the goals and 
objectives on my child's lEP to 
monitor his/her progress during 
the school year. 

I would be comfortable asking enough 
questions in an lEP meeting to fully 
understand a point that was unclear to me. 

I would be comfortable in an lEP 
meeting disagreeing with a goal for my 
child's program that had been proposed 
by the staff. 

I would press for a change in my child's 
special education services even if doing 
so would damage a comfortable relationship 
with the school. 

I am familiar enough with the special 
education laws to know if the school 
is violating any portion of them. 

I know which procedures are provided 
in the special education laws to aid me 
in the solution of disagreements I might 
have with the school. 

It is up to me to watch that the 
special education laws/regulations for 
my child are being obeyed^ and to 
question the school if they are not. 

Before the special education laws/ 
regulations existed, a parent could have 
justly sought involvement in decisions 
regarding her/his handicapped child's 
education. 

I generally feel alone in dealing with 
situations surrounding my child's 
handicap(8) . 
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1 2 . 3 ; 4 i 5 



1 2 



xuact ucLxoiis: rxeaae uxiuxe Like nuiuuei . cutusup^naB to your re&pon^e 
choice. 



11. To provide continuity in a child^o program aa she/he gets older* 
special education laws require that teaching goals begun on on: I^^ 
(Individual Education Program) roust bf» continued on the foU . : . lEP. 

1. Yes 

2. No 

3 I'm not sure 

12. The purpose of the lEP meeting as defined by the special education 
laws is to proviCft «n opportunity for the parent(s) to approve 
the IBP the school Btaff has prepared. 

1- Yes 

2. No 

3. I'm not sur»* 

13. Parents have 30 days within which to notify the school in writing of 
their approval or disapproval of their child's lEP. 

1. Yes 

2. No 

3. I*m not sure 

14. If parents of a child who has been receiving special education service 
fail to notify the school of their approval of the upcoming year's lEP, 
the school must continue to use the past year's lEP for which it has 
already received the parents' approval. 

1. Yes 

2. No 

3 I'm nob sure 

15. If a school refuses a parent's request to test his/her child, the parent 
can get outside ^ - -sting done by qualified professionals and be guaranteed 
the school wil- ^^.y for it. 

1. Yes 

2. No 

3. I'm not sure 

16. If parents disagree with the results of their child's schcol assessment, 
they can get an outside assessment done by qualified professionals but 
the school can refuse to consider these results at the lEP staffing. 

1. Yes 

2. No 

3. I'm not sure 

17. A full assessment by the school of a handicapped child. .. (Circle any 
that are correct.) 

1. is required by law every two years once a child 
is receiving special education services 

2. can never proceed without written parental approval 

3. must not include tests that discriminate against a 
child on the basis of his/her handicap 

4. can include medical information 
^ 5. . I'm not sure 



««^u«t-awca, y\jux±\j bcucxil aisuricts are requir*.ci to provide a irki^i 
appropriate ecfucation for handicapped children from age (a) t 
ag e (b) or to the completion of high school, (Circle" your c ? - 
for (a) and for (b)) 

(a) 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 not Bure 

(b) 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 not sure 

Under federal and state special education lavs, the act of "filing 
a complaint" means that . 



1. after having first discunsed the issue with their child's 
teacher r parents write a letter to their school board if 
they disagree with a program for their child recommended 
by school staff 

2. parents write to their special education director 

if they disagree with the results of their child's formal 
evaluation (testing) 

3. after having first discussed their concern with school 
administrators, parents submit a written protest to the 
State Department of Education if they believe their 
school district is violating special education laws/ 
regulations 

4. I'm not sure 



The school can decide whether a child should attend his/her lEP meeting. 



After a handicapped child is graduated frf>ra high school in Minne.xota, 
the law(s) that will protect him/her from discrimination based 
handicap is/are 



1. Public Law 94-142 

2. Minnesota Statute 120.17 

3. Section 504 of the Rehabi] • ■ lict 
of 1973 

4« None of the above 
5. I'm not sure 



If you were to move from state to state witii /i/ur handicapped child r 
which of th: following would always be required by law? 
(Circle anv -^^^.at are correct.) 



1. the availability of a due process hearing 

2. written notification to parent(s) by the school of its 
intention to assess the child 

3. a conciliation conference to resolve dli^erences between 
parent (8) and the school 

4. none of the above 

5. I'm not sure 



1. 
2. 
3. 



yes 
no 

I'm not sure 
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23. Which of the following would be considered an appropriate 

hearing officer in a special education due process hearing? (Circle 
any that are correct.) 

1. your school principal 

2. your school district's special education director 

3. your school board inejAbor 

4. none of the above 

5. I'm not sure 

24. Which of the following is/are considered a related serviee within 
Minnesota's special education regulations? (Circle an^^ that are 
correct.) 

!• occupational therapy 

2. adapative physical education 

3. speech therapy 

4. physical therapy 

5. I'm not sure 

25. A handicapped child's right to free special education depends on the 
school district's having sufficient money to provide appropriate programs 
for that child. 

1. Yes 

2. No 

3. I'm not sure 



UNLESS INSTRUCTED OTHERWISE, WHEN COMPLETING THIS SECTION (QUESTIONS 26-51) BASE 
YOUR ANSWERS ON YOUR EXPERIENCES DURING THE CURRENT SCHOOL YEAR (PALI. 1983 TO 
SPRING, 1994). 



Directions: Please circle the number corresponding to your anr^^ar; (s) . If you 
have one handicapped child, circle the number for your answer Ui the column under 
"First Child." If you have more than one handicapped child, ciircle the number 
for your answer in thif column under "Second Child," "Third Chil<*." etc. 

26. Has your child received special education service during the current 
school year (fall, 1983 to spring, 1984)? 

Pirst Second Third Pourth Pif th 
Child Child Child Child Child 

(1) yes 1 1 1 1 1 

(2) no 2 2 2 2 2 



J i none of your children has received special education during the current school 
year, skip questions 27 through 29. Go ahead to question 30. 

27. For how many months during the current school year has your child 
received special education service? 







First 


Second 


Third 


Fourth 


Fifth 






Child 


Child 


Child 


Child 


Child 




Months 












(1) 


0-3 


1 


1- 


1 


1 


1 


(2) 


4-6 


2 


■■'■■2 ; 


2 


2 


2 


(3) 


•7-10 




.-•/■.■3-.?:v;:,.;:: 


■v,::;:'3,;,;, 


3. 


3 
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How satisfied were you with the special education service 
your child received during the current school year? 



First 
Child 



Second 
Child 



Third 
Child 



Fourth 
Child 



Fifth 
Child 



(1) extremely 
satisfied 

(2) somewhat 
satisfied 

(3) satisfied 

(4) somewhat 
dissatisfied 

(5) extremely 
dissatisfied 



In what setting was your child receiving special service during the 
current school year? 



3 
4 



3 
4 



3 
4 



3 
4 



3 
4 



First Second Third Fourth Fifth 
Child Child Child Child Child 



(1) preschool for 
special needs 
children 

(2) regular 
daycare/preschool 

(3) elementary or 
secondary public 

(4) elementary or 
secondary - private 

(5) residential school 
or treatment center 

(6) sheltered workshop 

(7) developmental 
achievement 
center (DAG) 



6 
7 



4 

S 

6 

7 



6 
7 



4 

5 

6 
7 



6 
7 



For all of your children, how many meetings to prepare or review the lEP 
(Individual Education Program) did you attend during the current school 
year? 

? 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 more than 10 
Row many lEP reifetings were you invited to attend by school staff? 
012J456789 10 more than 10 
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If you did not attend any lEP (Individual Education Program) meetings during the 
current school year, skip questions 32 through 37. Go ahead to question 38. 



32. Did you suggest that any specific additions or changes be made in the lEP? 

First Second Third Fourth Fifth 
Child Child Child Child ChMd 

(1) yes 11111 

(2) no 2 2 2 2 2 

(3) none were 3 3 3 3 3 
needed 

33. During the lEP meetings, did you &sk that anything be explained more 
fully? 







First 
Child 


Second 
Child 


Third 
Child 


Fourth 
Child 


Fifth 
Child 


(1) 


yes 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


(2) 


no 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


(3) 


nothing needed 
further explanation 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


(4) 


1 don't 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 



remember 

34. Did you bring the lEP home to examine it before deciding whether or not to 
approve it? 

First Second Third Fourth Fifth 

Child Child Child Child Child 

(1) yes 1 1 1 1 1 

(2) no 2 2 2 2 2 

35. Were you dissatisfied with the content of the lEP you were asked to 
approve? 

First Second Third Fourth Fifth 

Child Child Child Child Child 

(1) yes 1 1 1 1 1 

(2) no 2 2 2 2 2 

36. If "yes" to question 35, did you withhold approval of the 
lEP? 

First Second Third Foiitth Fifth 

Child Child Child Child Child 

^ (1) yea 1 1 1 1 1 

V ■ ;;<2|; :n^^ 2 2 2 187 



37. Zf the school staff did an assessinent of yout child during the current 
school year, did you meet with them before the ZEP nesting for an 
explanation of the test results? 



(1) yes 

(2) no 

(3) assessnent 

not done 



First 
Child 

1 

2 

3 



Second 
Child 

1 

2 

3 



Third 
Child 

1 

2 

3 



Fourth Fifth 
Child Child 



1 
2 
3 



1 
2 
3 



38. Did you keep records on any of the following: 

(1) your child's progress in school 

(2) your ch:lld'8 progress ot home 

(3) test results . 

(4) conversations with the school about your child 

39, If the school staff did an assessment of your child during the current 
school year, did you think the test results accurately showed your 
child's strengths and weaknesses? 



(1) yes 

(2) no 

(3) assessment 

not done 



First 
Child 

1 

2 

3 



Second 
Child 

1 

2 

3 



Third 
Child 

1 

2 

3 



Fourth 
Child 

1 

2 

3 



Fifth 
Child 

1 

2 

3 



40. If "no" to question 39, did you request additional testing? 



(1) yes 

(2) no 



First 
Child 

1 

2 



Second 
Child 

1 

2 



Third 
Child 

1 

2 



Fourth 
Child 

1 

2 



Fifth 
Child 

1 

2 



41. If your child was assessed during the current school year, did you provide 
information that v&B included in the assessment? 







First 
Child 


Second 
Child 


Third 
Child 


Fourth 
Child 


Fifth 
Child 


(1) 


yes 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


(2) 


no 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


(3) 


assessnent 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 



not done 
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42. Did you withhold permission for your school staff to do an assessment 
during. the current school year? 

First Second Third Fourth Fifth 
Child Child Child Child Child 

(1) yes 11111 

(2) no 2 2 2 2 2 

(3) assessment 3 3 3 3 3 

not 
suggested 

43. Did you initiate a request that an assessment of your child be done 
by the school staff during the current school year? 

First Second Third Fo?,irth Fifth 
Child Child Child Child Child 

(1) yes 1 1 1 1 1 

(2) no 2 2 2 2 2 

44. Did you have an outside assessment of your child done during the current 
school year? 

First Second Third Fourth Fifth 
Child Child Child Child Child 

(1) yes 1 1 1 1 1 

(2) no 2 2 2 2 2 

45. Did you have any serious concerns about your child's progress during 
the current school year? 

First Second Third Fourth Fifth 
Child Child Child Child Child 

(1) yes 1 1 1 1 1 

(2) no 2 2 2 2 2 

46. If "yes" to question 45 did you talk about them with 
anyone at school? 

First Second Third Fourth Fifth 
Child Child Child Child Child 

(1) yes 1 1 1 1 1 

(2) no 2 2 2 2 2 

47. During the current school year were you involved in any of the following? 

(1) conciliation conference 

(2) due process hearing 

(3) complaint procedure 

(4) none of the above 189 



48* During the current ochool year^ did you request that your child receive 
special education service that the school was not offering him/her at the 
time? J 

Pirst Second Third Fourth Fifth 
Child Child Child Child Child 

(1) yes 1 1 111 

(2) no 2 2 2 2 2 

49. Prior to the current school year did you request that your child receive 
special education service that the school was not offering him/her at 
the time? 

Pirst Second Third Fourth Fifth 
Child Child Child Child Child 

(1) yes 1 1 111 

(2) no 2 2 2 2 2 

50. During the current school year, did you provide information to any other 
parents of handicapped children on special education rights and 



responsibilities? 



(1) yes 

(2) no 



51 • During the current school year, did you accompany any parents o? 

handicapped children to a school conference or to their children's lEP 
meetings? 

(1) yes 

(2) no 

52m During the current school yoar, how many times per month, on the average, 
did you talk with parents of handicapped children about any issues 
concerning your handicapped child? 

0 12 4 8 12 More than 12 



Directions: Please complete the next section whether or not your child has 
been receiving special education service during the current 
school year. Circle the number (s) that correspond (s) to your 
answer (s) • 



53 • What is your age please? 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 

Under 20 21-30 31-40 41-50 Over 61 

54. Is yours a single parent household? 

(1) yes 
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55. In your houeeholdf vhat does the female/mother currently do? (Choose 
one.) 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 

full time work full time work part tlrv» work paid work 

as homemaker outside home outsidC: .^cme inside the home 

56. In your household, what does the male/father currently do? (Choose 
one.) 

a) (2) (3) (4) 

full ti:ne vork full time work part time work paid work 

as homemaker outside home outside home inside home 

57.. Please circle the last type of school attended by the following 
person in your household: 

female/mother 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 

grade school high school trade school college graduate school 

^B. Please circle the last type of school attended by the following 
person in your household: 

male/father 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 

grade school high school trade school college graduate school 

59. How many children do you have? 

123456789 10 Over 10 

60. How many of your children have handicaps? 

1 2 3 4 5 Over S 

61. What is the age ot your handicapped child? 







First 


Second 


Third 


Fourth 


Fifth 






Child 


Child 


Child 


Child 


Child 




years 












(1) 


0-3 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


(2) 


4-6 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


(3) 


7-10 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


(4) 


11-15 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


(5) 


16-20 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


(6) 


Over 20 


6 


S 


£ 


6 


6 
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62. Where Is your handicapped child currently living? 

First Second Third Fourth Fifth 

Child Child Child Child Child 

(1) wy home 1 1 1 1 1 

(2) foster home 2 2 2 2 2 

(3) group hosne 3 3 3 3 3 

(4) residential 4 4 4 4 4 
treatment center 

(5) other 5 5 5 5 5 
(specify) 



63. In which of the following categories is/are your child 'r handicap(s) 
included? 

First Second Third Fourth Fifth 

Child Child Child Child Child 

(1) visually impairment 1 1 l 11 

(2) hearing impairment 2 2 2 2 2 

(3) speech impairment 3 3 3 3 3 

(4) cerebral palsy/spina 4 4 4 4 4 
bifida/ other 

physical handicaps 

(5) epilepsy/diabetes/ 5 5 5 5 5 
heirr t/as thma/other 

health disorders 

(6) developmental delay 6 6 6 6 6 
(4 years and under) 

(7) learning disability 7 7 7 7 7 

(8) mental retardation 8 8 8 8 8 

(9) behavior problem 9 9 9 9 9 

(10) emotional disturbance 10 10 10 10 10 

(11) autism 11 11 il n u 

(12) other 12 12 12 12 12 
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64. Please circle the level of service your child is currently receiving. 
(Explanations of service appear below the "question.) 







First 
Child 


Second 
Child 


Third 
Child 


Fourth 
Child 


Fifth 
Child 


(1) 


level 1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


(2) 


level 2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


(3) 


level 3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


(4) 


level 4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


(5) 


level 5 


5 


5 


5 


S 


5 


(6) 


level 6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


(7) 


special 
preschool 
or DAC 


7 


7 


7 


7 


7 


(6) 


nty child is 8 
not receiving 
special 
education 


8 


8 


8 


8 


(9) 


I'm not 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 



sure 



Level 1 « My child is in a regular education classroom with no 
special education services but is monitored (observed) 
for any difficulties she/he may be having. 

Level 2 tt My child is in a regular education classroom; the 
special education teacher gives assistance to the 
classroom teacher but does not %rork directly with 
my child. 

Level 3 » My child is in a regular education classroom 50% 

or more of the day but a special education teacher 
works directly with him/her some of the time. 

Level 4 a My child is in special education classes 50% or more 
of the day but spends some time with nonhandicapped 
children in regular education classes. 

Level 5 « child spends all her/his time in a special 

education class or special education school. 

Level 6 « My child is in a special education program at a 
residential facility for handicapped children. 

7 « My child is attending a preschool for special needs 
children or a DAC program. 




Does your handicapped child have any nedical problems that are currently 
causing great difficult in day-to-day functioning? 



First 
Child 



Second 
Child 



(1) yes 1 1 

(2) no 2 2 
If yesr please describe 



Third 
Child 

1 

2 



Fourth 
Child 

1 

2 



Fifth 
Child 

1 

2 



66. If your child is currently in school, how long has he/she been receiving 
special education service? 



First 
Child 


Second 
Child 


Third 
Child 


Fourth 
Child 


Fifth 
Child 


yeara 










(1) less than 1 1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


(2) 1-3 2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


(3) 4-6 3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


(4) 7-10 4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


(5) more than 10 5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


(6) my child is not 6 
in school 


6 


6 


6 


6 


Have you ever attended any workshcps/seminars/conferences on special 
education laws or the special education rights and responsibilities ( 
parents of handicapped children? 


(1) yes, a PACER workshop (s) 


(approximate date(s) 




?) 



(2) yesf a workshop (s) other than one given by PACER 

(name of sponsoring group (s) ) 

(3) no 

68. Are there any sources besides workshops/seminars/conferences from which 
you've gained information on the educational rights of handicapped 
children? 

(1) school personnel 

(2) parents of other handicapped children 

(3) PACER newsletter 

(4) newsletter from another parent organization or disability group 

(5) literature on special education la%^ from PACER Center 

(6) literature on speci&l education rights from another parent 

organization or dii^^ability group 

(7) phone contact with PAc::er Center 

(8) phone contact with another parent organization or disability group 

(9) other 
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69. 



Are you currently a participant in any formal or infernal groups for 
parents of handicapped children? 



(1) yes 

(2) no 

if yesr which group(8)? 

approximate date(s) you joined . 

70. If "no" to question 69, is there any group for parents of 
handicapped children in your area? 

(1) yes 

(2) no 

(3) I don't know 

71. Are you trained or employed in special education or in any other areas 
serving the needs of handicapped children? 

(1) yes (please specify) 

(2) no 

72. Did you contact PACER or any other parent organization for information 
regarding your child's special education program during the current 
school year? 

(1) yes, I ccntacted PACER and received written information on the 
special education laws 

(2) yes, I contacted PACER once and received specific answers to my 
questions over the phone 

(3) yes, I contacted PACER several times by phone and discussed at 
length concerns about my child's education 

(4) yes, I contacted another parent organiation regarding my child's 
special education program (please specify organization) 

(5) no 

73. If you need to dial (1) to call the Minneapolis-St. Paul metropolitan 
area, would you be more likely to contact PACER by phone if PACER had a 
toll free number rather than its current system of accepting collect 
calls from parents? 

(1) yes 

(2) no 

(3) I do not need to dial (1) to call the 
Minneapolis-St. Paul metropolitan area 
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74. Please rate each of the following 
according to its importance in 
meeting your current needs. 

(1) regular meetings with 
parents of other 
handicapped children 

(2) information about your 
child's handicap (s) 

(3) information on available 
preschool programs 

(4) information on the 
differences in systems 
between preschool and 
elementary school 

(5) information on available 
elementary school progreuns 

(6) information on available 
secondary school programs 

(7) in-depth information on 
planning and writing an XEP 

(8) in-depth information on 
assessment procedures and 
instruments used in schools 

(9) in-depth information on 
conciliation conferences, 
due process hearings, and 
complaint procedures 

(10) information on community 
resources; medical 
personnel skilled in 
dealing with handicapped 
children, in-*home child 
care, out c2 home child 
care, etc. 

(11) family training: methods 
of teaching, modifying 
behavior, managing 
physical disabilities 

(12) information on the nature 
and use of drugs in the 
management of some 

^ disabilities 
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(13) infocnation on the special 
vulnerability of handicapped 
persons to sexual abuse 

(14) advocacy training in 
seeking services for 
your child 

(15) training in effective 
consQunication skills 

(16) information on stress in 
families with a 
handicapped child and 
methods for dealing with it 

(17) aid with the shock, anger, 
den ia 1 , acceptance 
surrounding your child's 
handicap (s) 

(18) information on early 
planning for your child's 
years after his/her 
completion of school 

(19) information on the 
preparation of a will 
providing care for your 
handicapped child in case 
of your death 

(20) information on the use of 
computers in special 
education 

(21) information on the imp^ict 
of minimum competency 
testing on special 
education students 

(22) information comparing the 
benefits of teaching 
academic skills versus 
independent living and 
vocational skills in school 

(23) research results on the 

educational effectiveness 
of various teaching 
techniques and classroan 
environments 




1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 
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3 


4 



(24) Information on hw parents 
can prosBote effective 
service for handicapped 
students in the least 
restrictive educational 
setting 

(25) information on horn parents 
can encourage the creation 
of a greater number and 
variety of work settings, 
living arrangements, and 
continuing education 
options for handicapped 
young adults after they 
have completed their school 
years 

(26) opportunities for school 
staff to learn more about 
the nature of your child's 
handicap (s) 

(27) opportunities for school 
staff to learn more about 
the emotional needs of 
parents having a 
handicapped child 

(28) information foz school 
staff on methods of 
increasing professional 
openness to involvement 
by parents in education 

(29) increased sensitivity of 
nonhandicapped students 
to the feelings and needs 
of handicapped students 



APPENDIX 2 



NAME ^DATE 

(Please Print) 

ADDRESS CITY ^STATE ZIP_ 

(Please Print) 

PHONE NUMBER (HOME) (WORK) 



All information from this questionnaire will be kept in strict confidence. Names 
will be removed before recording any data. 



Return to: PACER Center, Inc. Return by: 

4701 Chicago Ave. S. 
Mpls.r MN 55407 



The date last school year you attended the PACER workshop on special education 
laws was: 
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^ Directions: Please circle the number that corresponds best with how much you 
'agree or disagree with each statement. 



1. I know how to use my child's assessment 
results to decide what should be 
contained in her/his Individual 
Education Program (lEP). 

2. I know how to use the goals and 
objectives on my child's lEP to 
monitor his/her progress during 
the school year. 

3. I am familiar enough with the special 
education laws to know if the school 
is violating any portion of them. 

4. I know which procedures are provided 

in the special education laws to aid me 
in the solution of disagreements I might 
have with the school. 

5. It is up to me to watch that the 
special education laws/regulations for 
my child are being obeyed, and to 
question the school if they are not. 




6. I generally feel alone in dealing with 
situations surrounding my child's 
handicap (s) . 



Directions: Please circle your response choice. 



7. To provide continuity in a child's program as she/he gets older, 
special education laws require that teaching goals begun on one IE? 
(Individual Education Program) must be continued on the following lEP. 

(1) Yes 

(2) No 

(3) I'm not sure 

8. The purpose of the lEP meeting as defined by the special education 
laws is to provide an opportunity for the parent(s) to approve 
the IBP the school staff has prepared. 

(1) Yes 

rD?r 201 

lKJV (3) I'm not sure 



If parents of a child who has been receiving special education service 
fail to notify the school of their approval of the upcoming year's lEP, 
the school must continue to use the past year's lEP for which it has 
already received the parents' approval. 

(1) Yes 

(2) No 

(3) I'm not sure 

If a school refuses a parent's request to test his/her child, the parent 
can get outside testing done by qualified professionals and be guaranteed 
the school will pay for it, 

(1) Yea 

(2) No 

(3) I'm not sure 

If parents disagree with the results of their child's school assessment, 
they can get an outside assessment done by qualified professionals but 
the school can refuse to consider these results at the lEP staffing. 

(1) Yes 

(2) No 

(3) I'm not sure 

In Minnesota, public school districts are required to provide a free 
appropriate education for handicapped children from age (a) 
to age (b) or to the completion of high school. 
(Circle your choice for (a) and for (b)) 

(a) 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Not sure 



(b) 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 Not sure 

If you were to move from state to state with your handicapped child, 
which of the following would always be required by law? 
(Choose any that are correct.) 

(1) the availability of a due process hearing 

(2) written notification to parent (s) by the school of its 

intention to assess the child 

(3) a conciliation conference to resolve differences between 

parent (s) and the school 

(4) none of the above 

(5) I'm not sure 

A handicapped child's right to free special education depends on the 
school district's having sufficient money to provide appropriate programs 
for that child. 

(1) Yes 

(2) No 

(3) I'm not sure 
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UNLESS INSTRUCTED OTHERWISE, WHEN COMPLETING THIS SECTION (QUESTIONS 15-36) BASE 
YOUR ANSWERS ON THE TIME PERIOD BEGINNING FROM THE DATE YOU ATTENDED THE PACER 
WORKSHOP (LISTED ON THE COVER) AND ENDING WITH TODAY'S DATE. 



Directions: Please circle the number corresponding to your answer. If you have 
one handicapped child, circle the number for your answer in the column under 
"First Child." If you have more than one handicapped child, circle the number 
for your answer in the column under "Second Child," "Third Child," etc. 

15. Was your child receiving special education service at the time you 
attended the PACER workshop listed on the cover? 

First Second Third Fourth Fifth 
Child Child Child Child Child 

(1) yes 1 1 1 1 1 

(2) no 2 2 2 2 2 

16. Has your child received special education service at any time 
during the period beginning from the date you attended the PACER 
workshop to today's date? 

First Second Third Fourth Fifth 
Child Child Child Child Child 

(1) yes 1 1 1 1 1 

(2) no 2 2 2 2 2 



If none of your children have been receiving special education service during 
this period, skip questions 17 through 26. Go ahead to question 27. 



17. For how many months in the period since you attended the workshop until 
today has your child received special education service? 

First Second Third Fourth Fifth 
Child Child Child Child Child 



(1) 


Months 
0-3 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


(2) 


4-6 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


(3) 


7-10 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


(4) 


11-14 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


(5) 


15-18 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 
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18. How satisfied were you with the special education service 
your child received during this period? 



First 
Child 



Second 
Child 



Third 
Child 



Fourth 
Child 



Fifth 
Child 



(1) extremely 11111 
satisfied 

(2) somewhat 2 2 2 2 2 
satisfied 

(3) satisfied 3 3 3 3 3 

( 4 ) somewhat 4 4 4 4 4 
dissatisfied 

(5) extremely 5 5 5 5 5 
dissatisfied 

19. During this period/ in what setting was your child receiving special 
service? 

First Second Third Fourth Fifth 
Child Child Child Child Child 

(1) developmental 11111 
achievement 

center (DAC) 

(2) preschool for 2 2 2 2 2 
special needs 

children 



(3) regular 
daycare/preschool 

(4) elementary or 
secondary - public 

(5) elementary or 
secondary - private 

(6) residential school 
or treatment center 

(7) sheltered workshop 



3 
4 
5 
6 
7 



20. For all of your children receiving special education service during this 
period/ how many meetings to prepare or review the lEP did you attend? 

0123456789 10 more than 10 

21. How many lEP meetings were you invited to attend by school staff? 

0123456789 10 more than 10 



EKLC 
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If you did not attend any lEP (Individual Education Program) meetings during the 
period from the date of the PACER workshop you attended to today ' s date^ skip 
questions 22 through 26 « Go ahead to question 27. 

22. Did you suggest that any specific additions or changes be made in the lEP? 

First Second Third Fourth Fifth 
Child Child Child Child Child 

(1) yes 11111 

(2) no 2 2 2 2 2 

(3) none were 3 3 3 3 3 
needed 

23 « Did you bring the lEP home to examine it before deciding whether or not to 
approve it? 

First Second Third Fourth Fifth 

Child Child Child Child Child 

(1) yes 1 1 1 1 1 

(2) no 2 2 2 2 2 

24. Were you dissatisfied with the content of the lEP you were asked to 
approve? 

First Second Third Fourth Fifth 
Child Child Child Child Child 

(1) yes 1 1 1 1 1 

(2) no 2 2 2 2 2 

25. If "yes" to question 24, did you withhold approval of the lEP? 

First Second Third Fourth Fifth 
Child Child Child Child Child 

(1) yes 1 1 1 1 1 

(2) no 2 2 2 2 2 

26. If the school staff did an assessment of your child dui*ing this period, 
did you meet with them before the lEP meeting for an explanation of the 
test results? 

First Second Third Fourth Fifth 
Child Child Child Child Child 

(1) yes 11111 

(2) no 2 2 2 2 2 

(3) assessment 3 3 3 3 j 

not done 
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27, During this period, if the school i 
the test results accurately showed 

First Second 

Child Child 

(1) yes 1 1 

(2) no 2 2 

(3) assessment 3 3 

not done 



itaff did an assessment, did you think 
your child's strengths and weaknesses? 

Third Fourth Fifth 
Child Child Child 

111 

2 2 2 

3 3 3 



28. If "no" to question 28, did you request additional testing? 

First Second Third Fourth Fifth 
Child Child Child Child Child 

(1) yes 1 1 1 1 1 

(2) no 2 2 2 2 2 



29. Did you withhold permission for your school staff to do an assessment? 



First Second Third Fourth Fifth 

Child Child Child Child Child 

(1) yes 11111 

(2) no 2 2 2 2 2 

(3) assessment 3 3 3 3 3 

not 
suggested 



30. Did you initiate a request that an assessment of your child be done 
by the school staff during this period? 



First Second Third Fourth Fifth 

Child Child Child Child Child 

(1) yes 1 1 11 1 

(2) no 2 2 2 2 2 

31, Did you have an outside assessment of your child done during this period? 

First Second Third Fourth Fifth 

Child Child Child Child Child 

(1) yes 1 1 1 1 1 

(2) no 2 2 2 2 2 
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32. During this period, did you request that your child receive special 

education service that the school was not offering him/her at the time? 



First Second Third Fourth Fifth 
Child Child Child Child Child 

(1) yes 11 111 

(2) no 2 2 2 2 2 

33. Prior to this period, did you request that your child receive special 
education service that the school was not offering him/her at the time? 

First Second Third Fourth Fifth 
Child Child Child Child Child 

(1) yes 1 1 111 

(2) no 2 2 2 2 2 

34. During this period, did you provide information to any other parents of 
handicapped children on special education rights and responsibilities? 

(1) yes 

(2) no 

35. During this period, did you accompany any parents of handicapped children 
to a school conference or to their children's lEP meetings? 

(1) yes 

(2) no 

36. On the average, how many times per month did you talk with parents of 
handicapped children about any issues concerning your handicapped 
child? 

0 12 4 8 12 More than 12 



Directions: Please complete the next section whether or not your child has 
been receiving special education service since you attended the 
PACER workshop. Circle the number (s) that correspond (s) to your 
answer (s) . 



37. What was your purpose in having gone to the PACER workshop listed on tho 
cover? (Choose any that apply.) 

(1) to gain information about the educational rights of handicapped 

children 

(2) to review recent changes in special education laws/regulations 

(3) to^ain Information in response to a specific problem at school 

(4) to m^'t'^other parents of handicapped children 

(5) to get support from others 

{6} other (please specify) 
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38. Since the date of the PACER workshop listed on the cover # have you 

attended any workshops/seminars/conferences on special education laws 
or the special education rights and responsibilities of parents of handi- 
capped children? 



(1) yes, another PACER workshop (approximate date ) 

(2) yes/ a workshop other than one given by PACER 



(name of sponsoring group_ 
(approximate date 

(3) no 



39. Since the date of the PACER workshop listed on the cover, are there any 
sources besides workshops/seminars/conferences from whicli you've gained 
information on the educational rights of handicapped children? 



(1) school personnel 

(2) parents of other handicapped children 

(3) PACER newsletter 

(4) newsletter from another parent organization or disability group 

(5) literature on special education laws from PACER Center 

(6) literature on special education rights from another parent 

organization or disability group 

(7) phone contact with PACER Center 

(8) phone contact with ' nher parent organization or disability group 

(9) other 



40. Are you currently a participant in any formal or informal groups for 
parents of handicapped children? 

(1) yes 

(2) no 



if yes, which group{s)? 

approximate date(s) you joined 
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41. Have you referred to the packet of written materials you received at the 
PACER workshop? (Circle any that apply.) 

(1) no^ I have not referred to the materials since the workshop 

(2) yes, to provide myself with general information about special 

education issues 

(3) yes, to address a specific concern about my child's special 

education 

(4) yes, to provide information about special education laws to another 

parent or to a professional 

(5) yes, to find PACER' s phone number 

(6) yes, for other reasons (specify) 

(7) yes, but the materials did not contain the information I needed 

( spec ify ) 

42. The following are topics discussed by the speakers at the PACER workshop 
you attended. Circle any topic on which you have needed more 
information to deal with your handicapped child's education than 

you were given at. the workshop. 

(1) history of the special education laws 

(2) rights guaranteed by special education laws 

(3) assessment 

(4) lEP (Individual Education Program) 

(5) conciliation conferences; due process hearings; complaint 
procedures 

(6) techniques for communicating with school staff 

43. What information/ other than that provided at the PACER workshop, do 
you think it is important for parents to know to help them get their 
handicapped child a good education? 



44. As a result of the information presented at the PACER workshop, did you 
decide there were issues about your handicapped child's education 
that needed to be discussed with school staff? 

(1) no, there were no issues about my child's program that needed to 

be discussed with school staff 

(2) no, I was already aware before attending the workshop of issues 

needing to be discussed with school staff 



(3) yes, at the workshop I became aware of issues that needed to be 
discussed with school staff 209 



Directions: Please circle your response choice 



45. 



How important was the PACER 
workshop to your growth in 
the following areas? (Circle 
the number that corresponds 
to your response choice.) 

(1) awareness that my child 
and I have rights 
guaranteed by the special 
education laws that cannot 
be taken away 

(2) awareness of the procedures 
available within special 
education laws to aid me 

in resolving disagreements 
with school staff 

(3) determination to discuss my 
concerns about my child's 
program with school staff 

(4) comfortableness in asking 
questions about decisions 
made by school staff 

(5) awareness of the importance 
of being actively involved 
in planning my child's 
school program 

(6) awareness of the importance 
of gathering my information 
and thoughts on my child's 
performance and needs 
before going into an lEP 
meeting 

(7) awareness of my right to 
monitor the quality of my 
child's school progrcun 

(8) awareness that my concerns 
about my child's education 
are shared by parents of 
other handicapped children 

(9) comfortableness in 
discussing my concerns 
about my handicapped 
child and his/her education 
with others 
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Please rate the amount of change 
(if any) that has occurred in how 
often you do the following 
activities since you attended 
the PACER workshop. 

(1) attending lEP meetings 

(2) going to lEP meetings with 
ideas about what I wemt in 
my child's education program 

(3) taking another person with me 
when I go to lEP meetings 

(4) keeping written records on 
school related matters 

(5) reviewing my child's 
school file 

(6) requesting copies of 
assessments, etc. from the 
school file 

(7) contacting the teacher about my 
child's progress in school 

(8) visiting my child's classroom 

(9) closely following ny child's 
progress in school and at home 

(10) working with my child at home 
on school related activities 

(11) contacting the teacher about 
my observations of my child 
at home 

(12) making contact with parents 
of other handicapped children 

(13) seeking professional services 
for my ^^fciicapped child outside 
the zch&^'X ays t em 

(14) attetiji^ij fi^chool board meetings 



.•47. If you need to dial (1) to call the Minneapolis-St. Paul metropolitan 

area, would you be more likely to contact PACER by phone if PACER had a 
toll free number rather than its current system of accepting collect 
calls from parents? 

(1) yes 

(2) no 

U/ I do not need to dial (1) to call the Minneapolis-St. 
Paul metropolitan area 



Directions: Please circle your response choice. 



48. What is your age please? 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 

Under 20 21-30 31-40 41-50 51-60 Over 61 



49. Is yours a single parent household? 

(1) yes 

(2) no 

50. In your household, what does the female/mother currently do? (Choose 
one.) 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 

full time work full time work part time work paid work 

as homemaker outside home outside home inside the home 

51. In your household, what does the male/father currently do? (Choose 
one.) 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 

full time work full time work part time work paid work 

as homemaker outside home outside home inside home 

52. In which category would you place your family income? 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 

low low middle middle upper middle high 

53. Please circle the last type of school attended by the following 
person in your household: 

female/mother 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 

grade school high school trade school college graduate school 

54. Please circle the last type of school attended by the following 
person in your household: 

male/father 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 

grade school high school trade school college graduate school 
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55. 



56. 



57. 



How many children do you have? 

123456789 10 Over 10 
How many of your children have handicaps? 

1 2 3 4 5 Over 5 
What is the age of your handicapped child? 



58. 
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First Second 
Child Child 


Third 
Child 


Fourth 
Child 


Fifth 
Child 




years 
(1) 0-3 1 


1 


1 


1 


1 




(2) 4-6 2 


2 


2 


2 


2 




(3) 7-10 3 


3 


3 


3 


3 




(4) 11-15 4 


4 


4 


4 


4 




(5) 16-20 5 


5 


5 


5 


5 




(6) Over 20 6 


6 


6 


6 


6 




In which o£ the following categories 
included? 


is/are your child's 


handicap (s) 






Child 


oecona 
Child 


xnxra 
Child 


Fourth 
Child 


Fifth 
Child 


(1) visually impairment 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


(2) hearing impairment 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


(3) speech impairment 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


(4) cerebral palsy/spina 
bifida/ other 
physical handicaps 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


(5 ) epi lepsy/di abe tes/ 
heart/asthroa/other 
health disorders 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


(6) developmental delay 
(4 years and under) 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


(7) learning disability 


7 


7 


7 


7 


7 


(8) mental retardation 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


(9) behavior problem 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


(10) emotional disturbance 


10 


10 


10 


10 


.10 


(11) autism 


11 


11 


11 


11 


11 


(12) other 


12 




12 


12 


12 



59. Please circle the level of service your child is currently receiving. 
(Explanations of service appear below the question.) 







First 
Child 


Second 
Child 


Third 
Child 


Fourth 
Child 


Fittn 
Child 


(1) 


level 1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


(2) 


level 2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


(3) 


level 3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


(4) 


level 4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


(5) 


level 5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


(6) 


level 6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


(/) 


special 
preschool 
or DAC 


7 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


(8) 


my child is 8 
not receiving 
special 
education 


8 


8 


8 


8 


(9) 


I'm not 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 



sure 



Level 1 B My child is in a regular education classroom with no 
special education services but is monitored (observed) 
for any difficulties she/he may be having. 

Level 2 s My child is in a regular education classroom; the 
special education teacher gives assistance to the 
classroom teacher but does not work directly with 
my child. 

Level 3 = My child is in a regular education classroom 50% 

or more of the day but a special education teacher 
works directly with him/her some of the time. 

Level 4 = My child is in special education classes 50% or more 
of the day but spends some time with nonhandicapped 
children in regular education classes. 

Level 5 = My child spends all her/his time in a special 
education class or special education school. 

Level 6 » My child is in a special education program at a 
residential facility for handicapped children. 

7 B My child is attending a preschool for special needs 
- children or a DAC program. 
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60. Please rate each of the following 
according to its importance in 
meeting your current needs. 

(1) regular meetings with 
parents of other 
handicapped children 

(2) information about your 
child's handicap (s) 

(3) information on available 
preschool programs 

(4) information on the 
differences in systems 
between preschool and 
elementary school 

(5) information on available 
elementary school programs 

(6) information on available 
secondary school programs 

(7) in-depth information on 
planning and writing an lEP 

(8) in-depth information on 
assessment procedures and 
instruments used in schools 

(9) in-depth information on 
conciliation conferences, 
due process hearings, and 
complaint procedures 

(10) information on community 
resources: medical 
personnel skilled in 
dealing with handicapped 
children, in-home child 
care, out of home child 
care, etc. 

(11) family training: methods 
of teaching, modifying 
behavior, managing 
physical disabilities 

(12) information on the nature 
and use of drugs in the 
management of some 
disabilities 
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(13) information on the special 
vulnerability of handicapped 
persons to sexual abuse 

(14) advocacy training in 
seeking services for 
your child 

(15) training in effective 
communication skills 

(16) information on stress in 
families with a 
handicapped child and 
methods for dealing with it 

(17) aid with the shock, anger , 
denial, acceptance 
surrounding your child's 
handicap (s) 

(18) information on early 
planning for your child's 
years after his/her 
completion of school 

(19) information on the 
preparation of a will 
providing care for your 
handicapped child in case 
of your death 

(20) information on the use of 
computers in special 
education 

(21) information on the impact 
of minimum competency 
testing on special 
education students 

(22) information comparing the 
benefits of teaching 
academic skills versus 
independent living and 
vocational skills in school 

(23) research results on the 
educational effectiveness 
of various teaching 
techniques and classroom 

",. ;• ..■environments^^Di:•^■,•,•^ 



2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 
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(24) information on how parents 
can promote effective 
service for handicapped 
students in the least 
restrictive educational 
setting 

(25) information on how parents 
can encourage the creation 
of a greater number and 
variety of work settings, 
living arrangements r and 
continuing education 
options for handicapped 
young adults after they 
have completed their school 
years 

(26) opportunities for school 
staff to learn more about 
the nature of your child's 
handicap (s) 

(27) opportunities for school 
staff to learn more about 
the emotional needs of 
parents having a 
handicapped child 



(28) information for school 
staff on methods of 
increasing professional 
openness to involvement 
by parents in education 

(29) increased sensitivity of 
nonhandi capped students 
to the feelings and needs 
of handicapped students 
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61. IP YOUR HANDICAPPED SON/DAUGHTER 
IS 12 YEARS OR OLDER, please rate 
each of the following according to 
its importance in meeting your 
current needs. 

(1) information on the 
assessment of vocational 
skills 

(2) information on the 

assessment of independent 
living skills 

(3) information on the school's 
role in assessing 
vocational and independent 
living skills 

(4) information on vocational 
training: job seeking 
skills, work adjustment 
skills, vocational skills, 
etc. 

(5) information on training of 
independent living skills: 
food and nutrition, 
personal hygiene, 
transportation skills, 
consumer skills, etc. 

(6) information on sex 
education programs 

(7) information on writing 
goals for vocational 
training or independent 
living skills training 
into the lEP 
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(8) in£orinatioi% on 
noncolnpetiti^''^ work 
situations: day activity 
centers f sheltered 
workshops, guided 
competitive eroploymentr 
etc. 

(9) information on job 
placement services 

(10) information on group 
hones and other 
supervised living 
situations 

(11) information on semi- 
independent living 
situations: adult board 
and rociQ residences, 
supervised resident 
apartments, transitional, 
independent living 
situations, homemaker 
services, etc. 

(12) information on recreational 
programs and social groups 
for your son/daughter 

(13) information on count'; t 
state, and federal income 
support programs for your 
son/daughter 

(14) information on Section 50' 
legal protections against 
discrimination based on 
handicap in housing, 
enqplpyment, training 
programs, post 
secondary education , 
transportation, and 
access to public? ^r vices 
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62. IP YOUR HANDICAPPED SON/DAUGHTER, 
IS 12 YEARS OR OLDER ^ please rate 
the interest you think HE/SHE 
would have in attending a workshop 
on any of the following. 

(1) information on job 
placement services 

(2) information on semi- 
independent living 
situations 

(3) information on county/ 
state and federal income 
maintenance programs 

(4) information on Section 504 
protections against 
discrimination based on 
handicap 

(5) information on recreational 
programs and social groups 

(6) information on support 
groups for handicapped 
youth or young adults 

(7) information on sexual abuse 

(8) information on his/her 
disability 

(9) advocacy training in 
seeking community 
services 

(10) training in effective 
communication skills 

(11) training in building 
his/her sense of 
self-worth 




2 
2 



3 
3 



4 
4 



5 
5 



6 
6 
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1. The following are descriptions of advocacy training vorkshops PACER presented last year. Please circle the number 
corresponding to the vorkshopCs) you recall having attended. 

1) Board of Education v. Kovley: Supreme Court case involving P.L. 94-142 - Larry Ringer, Legal Advocacy for 
Developisentally Disabled Persons in Hn (7/27/B2y NcRae Park-Mpls.) 

2) proposed changes in federal special education regulations - Pred Heintrauby Departaent of Governmental 
Regulations, CBC; Larry Ringer, Legal Advocacy for Developnentally Disabled Persons in Hn} Curt Michka, 
Legal Advocacy Program for Bearing loipaired Persona (9/10/82i NcRae ParSi*»ple.) 

3} proposed changes in federal special education regulations, and federal appropriations for special education 
- luncheon with Pat Morriaaey, staff member of the Bouse Select Subcoomittee on Education (10/16/o2| 
Nicollet Island Znn-Mpls.) 

4) legal aspects of suspension, expulsion in special education - Melvin Goldberg, Millian Mitchell S-^hocl of Law, 
and proposed changes in state special education regulations - Norena Bale, Mn. Department of Educnticn 
(10/27/821 HcRie Park^ls.) 

5) gaining access to the isedia, and developing positive media presentations - Jaaes Green, Grey-Korth 
Advertising (5/17-1B/B3; McRae park-Hpls.) 

€) training for future presenters of PACER parent mrkshops on the special education lavs (5/26/83; Uc^t 
Par)c*>^l8.) 

. The following are goals of PACER advocacy training workshops. Please indicate the degree to which the workshop (s) met 
these goals for you. 

great not at don't 

degree all recall 

a.) to provide an occassion for participants to exchange experiences 1 2 3 4 5 6 

and ideas with other advocates 

2) to provide a source of factual Information that would not 12 3 4 5 6 

otherwise be available to participants 

3} to provide participants An environment in which past advocacy 1 2 3 4 5 6 

ftfforts for handicapped children and youth are reinforced and 
continued advocacy tf forts are supported 

4) to provide an occasion for participants to beccme familiar with 1 2 3 4 5 6 
the concerns of othtrs through questions and ccoDents from the 

audience 

5) to provide an opportunity for participants to become familiar 1 2 3 4 5 6 
with the particular perspective of a parent advocacy organization 

on special education issues 

Did the advocacy training workshop (s) you attended serve any purposes for you other than those listed above in 
question two? 



1) yes (please specify) 

2) no 

3) I don't recall 

Are there purposes you would have liked the advocacy training workshop (s) you attended to have aerved that they 
did not? 



1) yes (please specify) 

2) no 

3) I don't recall 

Bow important to your ef r>;ctiveness as an advocate was the information you received last year at the PACER 

workshop(8)7 (For those people who attended more than one workshop, please respond for each individual workshop. 

Use the number from question one that corresponds to the workshop you attended and enter it in the appropriate 
space in the column to the left.) 

extremely not at all don't 

lapor tant" important "recall" 

workshop I 1 2 3 4 5 6 



EMC 



rksbop • 1 2 3 4 5 6 



6. To what degree would it be helpful in idvocacy training worlcahopa to have current iaaaues in apecial education 
discussed in a debate format with speakers representing opposing views? 



y^py r>ot at all no opinion 

hilpTul >^g^Pg"^ 

1 2 3 A 5 6 



7. Do you have suggestions for other forwts that could ba ueefl In advocacy training workshops to present current 
issues in special education? ■ ■ 

8. Nhat issues/topics would you like PACER to address in future advocccy workshops? 



1. 



9. Did you have the opportunity to engage in any of the following advocacy activities since the time you attended 
the PACER workshop(s) listed in question one? 



2 



yes no 

1) I communicated with school staff about my handicapped child's educational program in person 1 2 
and/or in writing. 

2) I provided parents information, counsel or personal participation for lEP meetings, 1 
conciliation conferences, due process or complaint procedures. 

3) I helved form a parent group and/or was actively involved in program planning for a parent 1 
grouFi whose meetings and activities involved special education issues. 

4) I wrote news articles, letters to the editor, or letters to legislators or to other policy 1 2 
makers on special education topics. 

5) I spoke at meetings of the school board or of church, civic or parent groups about special 1 
education issues. 

6) I was on the paid or volunteer staff of a disability organization, or on an advisory board or 1 
board of directors for such an organixation . 

7) I spoke at, helped plan, or otherwise participated in the running of a workshop or conference 1 
on special education . 

8) I lobbied legislators or persons on other policy making boards/organixations and/or provided 1 
testimony to such groups on special education issues. 

9) I was a special education aide, teacher or administrator, or a staff member of a college 1 
department, state or regulatory agency that addresses special education issues. 

10) I provided technical assistance or consultation to parent groups, educators, administrators, 1 
or legislators in areas of special education . 

11) I was involved in research or policy making in areas of special education . 3 



10. I engaged in the following advocacy activites not listed above in question 9£. 



11. Are there any skills you would like to gain that would be helpful in pursuing the advoca cy activities listed in 
question 9? ] 



12. What resources would you like to have available to support you in your advocacy activities? 

1) in-depth information on plannimj and writing an lEP 

2) in-depth information on assaesssMntt instruments, procedures, the relation of assessment results to 
educational prograasiing 

3) in-depth information on legally eatabliahed procedures for resolving disagreements: conciliation 
conferences, due process hearings, complaint procedures 



4) assertiveness training with a focus on IKP meetings: role playing in small groups, video tape feedback, etc. 

I specia 

conditio 



5) InfocMtion on educ.tion.l c.i..cch on the .fficacy of .pecial «K3ucation, of various teaching techniques, 
and of achool environaenta for ■p.cific handicapping conditions 



(COSTINT'ED) 

6) listings of resources available to parents, e.g. local parent support groups, child-care services, sources 
for outside assessments , out-of-hooe residences for handicapped children and adults, etc. 

7) regular meetings of persons engaged in similar types of advocacy to exchange ideas, information, 
performance feedback 

8) updates on issues for complaint procedures and compliance deviations from special education rules and 
regulations within Minnesota 

9) information or rescurces available to students completing school e.g. vocational training programs, income 
maintenance, etc. 

10) information on the appropriate person (line of autl^ority) to address regarding your advocacy concerns 
within school districts, federal and state legislatures and agencies 

13. What could parents be taught that %rould hexp them contribute to the effectiveness of their handicapped child's 
educational program?, 



14. In your opinion, what current issues in special education are most in need of advocacy efforts?. 



13. In your opinion, what do you think will be the future issues in special education to which advocates will have 
to direct their attention? 



16. Would any of the following activities if done by PACER serve to improve the quality of special education in 
Minneaota? (circle any you think would help) 

1) becoming involved in efforts to isprove the quality of regular education 

2} preparing presentations for regular education teachers to familiarize them with the special education laws 

3) preparing presentations and materials on the special education laws for parents with limited educational 
backgrounds 

4) providing for professionals a source of information on educational issues e.g., surrogate rules, transition 
needs, 0-4 legislation, impediments to parental involvement in special eduation, etc. 

5) other, 



17. Bow desirable would you consider laws and rules guaranteeing gifted 
children a free public education appropriate to their individual needs? 

18. Bow desirable vfould you consider uniform state entrance and exit 
criteria for special education service? 

19. Bow desirable would you consider non-categorical special education 
programs (i.e., special education service based on assessed needs 
without assignment of a disability category)? 

20. Bow desirable would you consider legislation mandating special education 
service from birth through four years of age? 



extremely extrenc-ly 
desirable undesirable 
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NAME DATE 

(Please Print) 

ADDRESS CITY STAT E ZIP 

(Please Print) 

Pr^':^^ NUMBER (HOME) (WORK) 



Please complete this questionnaire whether or not your child (ren) has/have been 
receiving special education service during the current school year. All 
information from this questionnaire will be kept in strict confidence. Your name 
will be removed before recording the data. 



Return to: PACER Center r Inc. Return by: May 29,1984 

4701 Chicago Ave. So. 
Mpls., MN 55407 
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Directions: Please circle the number that corresponds best with how much you 
agree or disagree with each statement. 



1. I would press for a change in my child's 
special education services even if doing 
so would damage a comfortable relationship 
with the school. 

2. I know which procedures are provided in 
the special education laws to aid roe in 
the solution of disagreements I might 
have with the school. 

3. It is up to me to watch that the 
special education laws/regulations for 
my child are being obeyed, and to 
question the school if they are not. 

4. I generally feel alone in dealing with 
situations surrounding my child's 
handicap (8). 




Directions: Please circle your response choice. 



5. Approximately how many times did you call PACER during the 1982-83 school 
year to obtain information about a concern related to your handicapped 
child(ren) or the education of handicapped children? 

12 3 4 5 more than 5 

6. If your answer to number 5 was more than 1^ when you called PACER again 
were you calling about: (Circle any that apply.) 

(1) the same; concern/issue 

(2) new issue (s) related to you^ original concern/issue 
(3} an entirely different concern/issue 

(4) I don't recall 

7. Had you contacted PACER prior to the 1982-83 school year about a concern 
related to your handicapped child(ren) or the education of handicapped 
children? 

(1) yes 

(2) no 

(3) I don Vt recall 
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8. Have you contacted PACER during this current school year (1983-84) 

about a concern related to your handicapped child (ren) or the education 
of handicapped children? 



(1) yes 

(2) no 

(3) 1 don't recall 



9. At what point in your attempt to deal with your concern or get 

information on a particular subjectr did you contact PACER? (Circle any 
that apply) 



(1) PACER was the first source I went to for information 

(2) 1 contacted PACER to supplement or confirm information 1 already 
had on a concern/subject 

(3) Other (please specify) 

(4) 1 don't recall " 



Directions; Please circle the number that corresponds best with how much you 
agree or disagree with each statement. 



10. In the telephone contact (s) you had 
with PACER did you feel that: 

(1) the concern (s) /issue (s) about 
which you called was/were 
understood by the parent advisor 
with whom you spoke 

(2) the information you received 
was directly related to your 
concerns 

(3) the information you received 
was realistic (i.e. did not 
raise false hopes) 

(4) the suggestions for action 
were possible for you to 
carry out 

(5) the referral to another 
resource or agency was 
helpful 




EKLC 



11. How important was the telephone 
contact(8) you. had with PACER 
to your c;rrvth in the following 
areas? {C. ccle the number that 
corresponas to your response 
choice.) 

(1) awareness that my child 
and I have rights 
guaranteed by the special 
education laws that cannot 
be taken away 

(2) awareness of the procedures 
available vithin special 
education laws to aid me 

in resolving disagreements 
with school staff 

(3) determination to discuss my 
concerns about my child's 
program with school staff 

(4) comfortableness in asking 
questions about decisions 
made by school staff 

(5) awareness of the importance 
of being actively involved 
in planning my child's 
school program 

(6) awareness of the importance 
of gathering my information 
and thoughts on my child's 
performance and needs 
before going into an lEP 
meeting 

(7) comfortableness in 
discussing my concerns 
about my handicapped 
child and his/her education 
with others 




I 



5:6 



4^5 6 



4 5 6 



4 5 
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12. If you have received written materials (i.e. booklets such as Parents 
Can Be The Key, the PACER newsletter, etc.) from PACERi have you referred 
to any of the information contained in these materials? (Circle any that 

apply* ) 

(1) I did not receive written materials from PACER 

(2) I did receive written materials from PACER, but I did not have a 
need to refer to them 

(3) yes, I referred to them to address a specific conern about my 
child's special education 

(4) yes, I referred to them to provide information about special 
education laws to another parent or to a professional 

(5) yes, I referred to them to find PACER* s phone number 

(6) yes, I referred to them for other reasons (specify) 

(7) yes, I referred to them but the materials did not contain the 
information I needed (specify) 

(8) I don't recall " 

13. What information ♦ other than that provided over the phone, or in the 
materials you received, do you think is important for parents to know 
to help their handicapped child receive a good education? 



14. As a result of the information you received from PACER by phone or mail, 
did you decide there were additional issues (other than the concern 
about which you called) about your handicapped child's education that 
needed to be discussed with school staff? 

(1) no, there were no additional issues about my child's program that 
needed to be discussed with school staff 

(2) no, I was already aware before my contact with PACER of additional 
issues needing to be discussed with school staff 

(3) yes, as a result of my contact with PACER, I became aware of 
additional issues that needed to be discussed with school staff 

15. Please circle the number (s) that best describes you: 

(1) parent/guardian of a handicapped child 

(2) foster parent of a handicapped child 

(3) special education professional 

(4) representative/advocate from disability organization/group 

(5) other (please specify)^ 




16. Have you ever attended any workshops/seminars/conferences on special 
education laws or the special education rights and responsibilities of 
parents of handicapped children? 

(1) yes, a PACER %rorkshop(s) (how many ?) 

(2) yes, a workshop (s) other than one given by PACER 
(name of sponsoring group(s) 



(3) no 



Are there any •ouroes besideB i^orkahops/seminArs/conferences from which 
you've gained information on the educational rights of handicapped 
children? 

(1) school personnel 

(2) parents of other hcudicapped children 

(3) PACER newsletter 

(4) newsletter from another parent organiaation ot lUcauility group 

(5) literature on special education laws from PACER Chanter 

(6) literature on special education rights from another parent 

organisation or disability group 

(7) phone contact with PACER Center 

(8) phone contact with another parent organisation or disability group 

(9) other 

Are you currently a participant in any formal or informal groups for 
parents of handicapped children? 

(1) yes 

(2) no 

if yes, which group (s)? 

approximate date(8) you joined 

19. If "no** to question 18, is there any group for parents of 
handicapped children in your area? 

(1) yes 

(2) no 

(3) I don't know 

20. If "no" to question 19, would you like to see a group for parents 
of handicapped children formed in your area? 

(1) yes 

(2) no 

During the 1982-83 school year, were you involved in any of the 
following? 

(1) conciliation conference 

(2) due process hearing 

(3) complaint procedure 

(4) none of the above 

Have you ever provided information to any other parents of handicapped 
children on special education rights and responsibilities? 

(1) yes 

(2) no 

Have you ever recommended PACER as a resource to any parents of 
handicapped children? 

(1) yes 

(2) no 

(3) I don't recall 
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*OueabionB 24-26 aro for parents ^ guardians or foster parents of handicapped 
children. 



Directions: Please circle the number corresponding to your answer (s). if you 
have one handicapped child ^ circle the number for your answer in the column under 
"First Child." If you have more than one handicapped child, circle the number 
for your answer in the column under "Second Child," "Third Child,* etc. 



24. What is the age of your handicapped child? 



First 
Child 



Second 
Child 



Third 
Child 



Fourth 
Child 



Fifth 
Child 





years 












(1) 


0-3 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


<2) 


4-6 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


(3) 


7-10 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


(4) 


11-15 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


(5) 


16-20 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


(6) 


Over 20 
monitor 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 



25. In which of the following categories is/are your child's handicap(s) 
included? 



First 
Child 



Second 
Child 



Third 
Child 



Fourth 
Child 



Fifth 
Child 



(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 



(5) 



<6) 

(7) 
(8) 
(9) 
(10) 

(11) 
(12) 



visual inpairnent 1 
hearing impairment 2 
speech impairment 3 
cerebral palsy/spina 4 
bifida/ other 
physical handicaps 
epilepsy/diabetes/ 5 
heart/asthroa/other 
health disorders 
developmental delay 6 
(4 years and under) 
learning disability 7 
mental retardation 8 
behavior problem 9 
emotional disturbance 10 
autism 11 
other 12 



2 
3 
4 



7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 



2 
3 
4 



7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 



2 
3 
4 



7 
8 

9 

10 
11 
12 



2 
3 
4 



7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 



26. Have you ever requested that your child receive special education service 
that the school was not offering him/her at the time? 



First 
Child 



Second 
Child 



Third 
Child 



Fourth 
Child 



Fifth 
Child 



(1) yes 

(2) no 



1 
2 



1 
2 



1 
2 



1 
2 



1 
2 
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A. In»^what Minnesota special education region is your school district located? 

B. Are you the director of a special education cooperative? 

1. yes 2. no 

C. For hov many years have you been a e^>ecial education director in KN? 

D. Bow faailiar are you with PACKR (Parent Advocacy Coalition for Educational Rights)? (circle any that apply) 
!• I have not heard of PACBR. 

2. I a« faailiar with the name fccP: d not specifically knov what PACO iSoao. 

3. I usually read the PACBSETTER (r» newsletter). 

4. I have a subscription to the ADVOCATE newsletter, 

5. I have heard of PACER's COONT ME IN prograu for i!K:r(5«Bing regular education students' awareness of 
handicapping conditions. 

6. I have attended an in-service, professional Meeting, and/or college course at which PACER presented 
auter ial. 

7. I have attended a PACER workshop f«r parents on special education laws and/or conunication techniques. 

8. I have called PACER for information. 

9. PACER has been ii. Mved in discussions between school staff and parents regarding special education 
service for one oi nore children in this district. 



10. Other 



extremely extremely 
desir able undesirable 

B. Bow desirable would you consider laws and rules guaranteeing gifted children 1 2 3 
a free public education appropriate to their individual needs? 

F. Bow desirable would you consider uniform state entrance and exit criteria for 1 2 3 
speci^Al e>lJcation service? 

G. How desirable i*ould you consider non-categorical special education programs 12 3 
(i.e., ipecia? education service based on assessed ne«ds without assignment 
of a disability category)? 

H. Bow desirable would you consider legislation mandating special education 12 3 
service from birth through four years of age? 

I. Bow desirable would you consider legislation mandating that students placed 12 3 
in treatment centers for E/BD needs be provided special education service at 
the expen?^^ of their NToe districts regardless of whether or not they had 
been receiving speciii2 education service prior to placement? 

J. Bow likeXy is it that min.'muj competency testing will be a reality for regular education atudents in your 
district within the next thre« years? 

extreaely extremely Z don't 

likely unlikely know 



K. Would any of the following activities, if done by a statewide parent organisation representing multiple 
disability groups (such as PACER), serve to iaprove the quality of special education? (circle any you 
think would help) 

1) beconing involved in efforts to improve the quality of regular education 

2) preparing presentations for regular education teachers to familiarise thea with the special education laws 

3) preparing presentations and materials on the special education laws for parents with limited educational 
backgrounds 

i) providing for professionals a source of information on educational issues e.g., surrogate rules, 
Q transition needs, 0-4 lagislation^^^ involvement in special education, etc. 

ERJC .vis) Mother jLiL:dji^X'>^v '^^^^yK^v <>-;.^^3,4/^S:>ii;^i\- .^-v.: ■ • 



L, Are there any aerviceB for parents and/or prof eaaionala that could ba provided by a statewide parent 

organization representing multiple disability groups that would help eliminate some of the difficulties you 
encounter in providing students appropriate special education? 

M, Are there any system changes for which parents could advocate that would facilitate your efforts to provide 
students appropriate special education? ^i.-.^-.^ **i.uvau« 

N. In your opinion, what needs of parents of handicapped children should be addressed to increase the 
effectiveness of their children's specisl education? xii^t«a« j,nw 



'^lAlll^'ii? i*""""! ^° « PACER workshop in their district, who have attended a PACER 

ll^^fp^J^^a":'^^^^^^ '""^'^"^ discussions with parents about special education service in 

O. The following are selected objectives of PACER. In your perception, to what degree does PACER- s performance 
reiiect these objectives? 



3) to provide parents information that is beneficial to securing 
and/or Improving their children's special education 

to increase professionals' awareness that they are welccae to 
attend PACER' s workahops for parents on the special education laws 

3) to promote the view that special education teachers are partners 
with parents in advocating for the educational needs of handicapped 
children 

4) to educate parents to base their requests for special education 
service on the assessed needs of the child 

5) to educate parents that an IBP is intended to serve the child's 
needs and not to promote the specific philosophies of either 
parents or staff 

6) to foster mutual respect between professional? and parents 

7) to be accessible to professionals for information on matters of 
special education service 

8) to be fair to all concerned parties when the Center (PACER) is 
involved in discussions between school staff and parents about 
special education service for a particular child 

9) to increase constructive communication between school staff and 
parents when the Center (PACER) is involved in discussions about 
special education service for a particular child 

10) to communicate to the appropriate specisl education director 

parents' concerns about which the Center haa been contacted if the 
parents have given PACER pernisaion to ao so 



great 
degree 



not at 
all 



don't 
know 
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p. If PACER has presented a workshop in your distrlctx 

Do you have any suggestions for changes in the way PACER makes advance contact and preparation for the %rork8hop 
within a district? 



Q. If you have attended a PACER workshop for parents: 

Is there any information you think it is iiqjortant for parents to receive which was not included in the 
presentation? 



Do you have any suggestions for methods of increasing attendance at iforkshops by parents, professionals, or 
parents with limited educational backgrounds? 



How comfortable would you be requesting special education teachers in your district to urge their students' 
parents to attend the PACER workshop on special education laws? 

very not at all 

comfortable comfortable 

1 2 3 4 5 



R. If PACER has been involved in discussions between school staff and parents about special education service for a 
child in your district: 

Do you have any suggestions for PACER regarding methods of promoting 
constructive communication? 



How likely would you be to contact PACER for its opinion in a controversy with parents about their child's 
special education program? 

very likely very unlikely 

1 2 3 4 5 
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A. In your opinion, %fould the following behaviors by parents be 
beneficial or detrimental to constructive involvement in 
their child's special education program? 

(Circle the number that corresponds to your response choice) 



1. observe and record their child's behavior at bocae 

2. keep a running file of school materials related to their 
child (performance records, noten from staff, etc.) 

3. observe their child in class 

4. discuss with teacher (8) between IKP swetings about 
their child's performance, whether good or problematic, 
at hone and at school 

5. coonunicate in writing to the teacher major concerns 
or disagreements with their child's school, program 

'6* familiarize themselves with standardized tests or 

other behavioral measurements used in formally assessing 
their child (what they test, how they test, the relation 
of results to educational prograsning) 

7. review formal assessment results for how accurately and 
comprehensively they reflect their child's strengths and 
weaknesses 

8. familiarize themselves before going to the lEP meeting 
with class performance information and/or current formal 
assessment data. 

9. define their evolving short- and long-range goals for 
their child 

10. invite a support person (friend, • advocate, professional) 
to accompnay them to the IBP meeting 

11. familiarize 'themselves with the rights guaranteed their 
child and themselves by the special education laws 

12. familiarize themselves with what should be included in 
an IBP 

13. familiarize themselves with the concept of writing lEP 
goals in behaviorally measurable terns 

14* ask questions about what they do not understand and 
discuss/ debate ideas with which they disagree during 
an IBP meeting 

15. BUike Suggestions about what should be included as goals 
and objectives during an IBP meeting 

16. recognise that a special education teacher has a 
responsibility to serve the assessed needs of all 
students equally well 

17. familiarise themselves with criteria for judging the 
quality (performance outcome measures) of their child's 
special education program 

18. recognize that in addition to the quantity of special 
•ducation service, the child 'a performance results must 
be considered in judging a program's appropriateness 

19. familiarise themselves with the positive and negative 
effects of direct special education service 

(levels IlI-VI) and'indirect service (levels I-Il) 



20. 



familiarise .themselves with the positive and negative 
•f fectsiof :^their ch being taught academic, 

^yticatibnaiJa^^ ' 38 





B. Please go back through queation A (itema 1-20), which you have juat cc«plete<S, while conaidering the follcvwing 
quoation: In which of thoae b«haviora you markers 'alwaya b«n«ficial" or *aa»etiMa beneficial* would parenta of 
your apecial education atudenta need inforMation or training? In the aiargin to tbe left of the b^haviora in 
queation A, write "yea" if you think a majority of parenta would ne«d inforaiation or training and write "no" if 
you think only a a&all nuaber of parenta would need information or training. Pleaae write *yea* or *no* to the 
left of only thoae behaviora that you indicated would be "alwaya beneficial* or ^aoeMtiaeB beneficial** in 
queation A* 



C. On the average, what percentage of your atudenta* parenta attend their child*s lEP planning aeeting? 

(1) 0%-25% (2) 26%-50% (3) 511-751 (4) 75%-100% 

D. In what area (a) of apecial education ia your current aaaignsMnt? (Circle any that apply) 

(1) LD (2) Speech (3) WR (4) TNR (5) Early Childhood (6) BD (7) Autism (8) Phyaically 
Handicapped (9) Bearing Ispaired (10) Viaion Impaired (11) Other Health lepairnenta 



£. At what level(s) of apecial education are your atudenta being aarved? (Circle any that apply) 

(1) Uvel I (2) Level II (3) Level III (4) Level IV (5) Level V (6) Level VI 

7. What is the age range of the students you are aerving thia year? (Circle any that apply) 
(1) 0-3 (2) 4-6 (3) 6-11 (4) 11-14 (5) 15-18 (6) lP-21 

G. In what school district do you work? 

R. For how nany yeara have you taught special education children? 

(1) 1-3 (2) 4-6 (3) 7-9 (4) 10-12 (5) sore than 12 

I. From. what aources have you received information on special education laws? 

(1) college course (2) district in-service (3) State Depurtaent of Education (4) disability group 
(5) parent advocacy organisation (6) other (loleaae specify) 



Answer the remaining queation only H you have attended a PACER workshur;' ^ot parenta on apecial education laws* 



To what degree did the PACER workahop proaote the following? 
(Circle the number that corresponds to your response choice) 



(1) a view of apecial education teachers as partners with 
parents in advocating for the educational needs of 
handicapped children 

(2) an awareness of the importance of parenta' expreasing their 
satisfaction, as well as any concerns, with their child's 
program 

(3) an awareness that requests for service must be based on the 
assessed needs of the child 

(4) an awareness that teachers by themselves cannot determine 
the amount or type of aervice available from the diatrict 
and that parenta ahould direct their concerna to the 
appropriate peraon in authority 

(5) an awareneas that an IBP ia intended to aerve the child' a 
needa and not to promote the apecific philoaophiea of either 
parenta or staff 

(6) openness by parenta and teacher a to trying ideaa about which 
either may have reaervation if there are no data to indicate 
these ideaa would be unaucceaaful 

(7) an awareneaa that professional jargon can be intimidating 
and can aerve to reduce ccoBBunication during an lEP meeting 




Great 
Degree 



(8) an awareness that the aheer number of profeaaionala 

attending an IBP; 1 



Not 
At All 



Don' t 
Recall 



A P P E N D I 



How is your organization defined? 



!• as a parent coalition 

2. as a parent support group 

3. as an organization representing a specific disability 

4« as a parent organization affiliated with a school district 

5. as a parent organization affiliated with a state department of 
education 

6. other 



Does your organization have either a board of directors or an advisory 
board? 

1. yes 2. no 



3. If yes to question 2, do parents constitute the majority of members 
on the board? 

1. yes 2. no 

From what type of site does your organization operate? 

1. a home 

2. rented office space 

3. local school district facilities 

4. state department of education facilities 

5. other^ 



Does your organization have full-time paid staff? 
1. yes (number ) 2. no 



Does your organization have part-time paid staff? 
1. yes (number ) 2. no 



Does your organization utilize volunteers? 
1. yes (number ) 2. no 



What is/are the source (s) of your organization's funding? (Circle any 
that apply) 



1. 


federal department of education funds 


7. 


foundation funds 


2. 


other federal funds 


8. 


corporate funds 


3. 


state department of education funds 


9. 


individual 


4, 


other state funds 




contributions 


5. 


local ^Ohool district funds 


10. 


client fees 


6. 


other local funds 


11. 


other 



Has your organization contacted PACER for materials, information, or basic 
moral support? 

1. yes 2. no 3. I don't know 



10. If yes to question 9, based on the usefulness of the information you 
received in the past, how likely would you be to contact PACER again? 

1 2 3 4 5 

• extremely somewhat unpredictable somewhat extremely 
likely likely unlikely unlikely 

The following is a list of PACER materials available to parent 
information and training organizations. Please rate for usefulness 
those items you know your organization received. 

extremely not at don't 

useful all useful recall 



1. parent workshop 1 
packet on special 
education laws 

2. transparencies to 1 
accompany parent 
training workshop 

on special education 
laws 

3. parent workshop 1 
packet on communica- 
tion skills 

4. transparencies to 1 
accompany parent 
workshop on communi- 
cation skills 

5. workshop packet for 1 
training parent 
trainers (outline of 
workshop content; 
advocacy materials) 

6. Parents Can Be the 1 
Key (handbook for 
parents describing 
special education 

laws and procedures) 

7. Parents Can be the 1 
Key -bilingual 
(Spanish; and English) 
edition; 



2 3 4 5 6 

2 3 4 5 6 

2 3 4 5 6 

2 3 4 5 6 

2 3 4 5 6 

2 3 4 5 6 

2 3 4 5 6 



exteraely 
useful 



8. Parents Training 1 
Parents (handbook 
describing PACER 
programs and organi- 
zational structure 

for use in repli- 
cation) 

9. the PACESETTER 1 
(PACER'S general 
newsletter) 

10. The PACER ADVOCATE 1 
( PACER *s subscrip- 
tion newsletter) 

11. Parents Ask PACER 1 
(collection of 
frequently asked 
questions about 
special education 
issues) 

12. Parents Ask PACER 1 
-bilingual (Spanish 

and English) edition 

13. Unlocking Doors (book- 1 
let for parents to 
improve communica- 
tion and assertive- 
ness skills) 

14. evaluation report 1 
(report describing 
goals and structure 

of each PACER 
project) 

15. COUNT MB IN Resource 1 
Manual (handicap 
awareness puppet 
program for volun- 
teer puppeteers and 
teachers) 

16. COUNT ME IN 1 
Secondary Supple- 
ment (handicap 
awa!:eness puppet 
program appropr iate 
to secondary level 
students) 



not at don't 
all useful recall 

2 3 4 5 6 

2 3 4 5 6 

2 3 4 5 6 

2 3 4 5 6 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 6 

2 3 4 5 6 

2 3 4 5 6 

2 3 4 5 6 
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extremely not at can't 

useful all useful recall 



/ 

17. Handbook for 
Coordinators of 
handicap awareness 
programs (guide 
for setting up 
handicap awareness 
programs) 

18. Disabled?.. Yes. 
Able?. . .also, 
Yes^ (booklet of 
stories about 
teenagers with 
handicapping 
conditions for 
secondary age 
students) 

19. management mater- 
ials (board policy, 
by-laws, position 
descriptions, per- 
sonnel policies 
etc. ) 

20. operating forms 
(intake telephone 
sheets, workshop 
planning check 
lists, etc.) 

21. information on 
funding sources 

22. evaluation forms 
and procedures 

23. sample public ser- 
vice announcements 
for radio, tele- 
vision, newspaper 

24. sample workshop 
flyers 
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ERIC 



12. Has your organisation developed publicity methods , program formats, or 
written materials effective in serving parents who have shown little 
involvement in their children's special education? 

1. yes 2. no 

13. if yes to question 12, would you please briefly describe these 
methods and/or materials?^^ 



14. In the list belowr circle the number on the left (1-9) corresponding to 
any service your organization provides. To the right of the services you 
provide, please indicate if you have incorporated any of the PACER 
materials listed in Question 11 (complete originals, partial 
reproductions, modified versions) in the delivery of service. 

yes no can't recall 

1. workshops on special education laws 12 3 

2. workshops on communication and 12 3 
assertiveness skills 

3. workshops on special education 12 3 
laws for specific groups, e.g. 

parents with hearing impaired 
children 

4. workshops to train parent ' 12 3 
trainers 

5. workshops on topical issues 12 3 
in special education e.g. minimum 
competency/diplomas/other issues 

6. individual advocacy for parents, 12 3 
provided over the phone 

7. individual assistance for parents, 12 3 
provided in*person, e.g. 

accompanying parents to lEP 
meetings 

8. special education information 12 3 
provided to professionals involved 

with handicapped youth 

9. handicap awareness programs in 12 3 
schools or community settings. 

10. newsletter mailed to parents 12 3 
and others 



15. Approximately how many parents have you served during the last 12 month 
period ? 



16. vmat is8U6B in spooiQl education do you think your organisation wil.L have 
to address in its parent aervioes in the future? 



17. What materials or information would be most helpful to your organiza-* 
tion*s operation non and in the near future? 
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